











FIELD BOOK OF ROCKS AND MINERALS 


By F. G. Pough—-Formerly with American Museum of Natural History 


YOU HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR THIS BOOK Contains 234 photographs, 72 IN FULL COLOR, and 
a simplified Field Guide to Identification. Now in stock-color plates are extremely fine. Hundreds of 
customers have said it is the best book they have ever seen. Get yours before the FIRST EDITION 
is sold out 
PRICE ONLY $3.75 Postage Prepaid 

OUR STORE IS OPEN EVERY DAY EXCEPT SUNDAY 8:30 A.M. until 5:00 P.M. An additional perma 
nent salesman makes it possible for us to offer you a huge variety of merchandise every day of 
the week. Those of you who have done business with Mr. C. F. Dockstader by mail may now be 
served by Mr. Dockstader in person at our store 


HALF A MILLION TURQUOISE NUGGETS 


Just made a sensational purchase. Nuggets are barrel tumbled and polished. Very fine quality at 


exceptionally low prices 


SMALL TURQUOISE NUGGETS MEDIUM TURQUOISE NUGGETS 
$1.00 per ounce $1.50 per ounce. 
about 50 per ounce ¥g to V2 inch in size 
4 ounces for $3.00 about 20-30 per ounce 
3/16 to 5/16 inch in size 3 ounces for $4.00 
TURQUOISE EARWIRE SPECIAL 1 ounce TUR tumbling. Our selection is very large, the ma 
QUOISE NUGGETS, 1 doz. Sterling Silver Shel! terial is of the best, the polish is superb, and 
Front Earwires with loops for dangles, and our PRICES ARE EXCEPTIONALLY LOW. You 
1 doz. Sterling Silver Caps or Tips for cement may select any gems you wish or you may keep 
ing to Turquoise Nuggets. All parts needed to the entire lot at a SENSATIONALLY LOW PRICE 
make 6 pair dangle type Turquoise Earwires 
stock a full line of chains designed especially 
GOLD EARWIRE SPECIAL Same as above but for bracelets, necklaces, etc. Caps, Glue, and 
Gold Filled Caps and Go'd Plated Earwires all needed tools in stock for your convenience 


COMPLETE KIT FOR ONLY $2.95 : 
BONDED SPINEL EMERALD DOUBLETS—This is an 


GOLD AND SILVER EARWIRE KITS Both of exclusive offering by Grieger’s. Facet Blanks 
above combinations for $5.50. Add 20% Fed made from two pieces of white spinel perma 
Excise Tax to Nuggets and Earwire kits nently bonded with a green layer between the 

white pieces. This joint is cut at the girdle 

4 TUMBLE POLISHED GEMS (Also called Baroques Finished stone is green from every direction 
FREE with Any Purchase of $5.00 from our ad, and is the best substitute for a genuine emer 
catalog, or store visit. A $10.00 purchase en ald. Facet blanks 8/10mm $2.00, 10/12mm 
titles you to 8 Polished Gems. For each $5.00 $3.00, 12/14mm $5.00. 


worth of merchandise you get 4 Tumb!ed Gems 


Add 20% Fed. Excise Tax and 
ASK FOR OUR APPROVAL SELECTION of TUM- Calif. State Sales Tax 
BLED POLISHED GEMS. Yes, we do our own Faceted Gems of all sizes in stock — ask for list 





SEND FOR OUR FREE 56 PAGE GENERAL CATALOG 
THIS CATALOG DESCRIBES 


TITANIA RAINBOW JEWELRY @ GEM CUTTING EQUIPMENT and SUPPLIES 
JEWELRY TOOLS @ MATERIALS e@ FINDINGS and MOUNTINGS 
FLUORESCENT LAMPS @ BOOKS @ PROSPECTING EQUIPMENT 


All prices F.0.B. Pasadena and subject to 3% Sales Tax if you live in California 


OUR PHONE NUMBER IS SY 6-6423 


MEMBER: American Gem and Mineral Suppliers Association 


GRIEGER'S 


1633 EAST WALNUT STREET PASADENA 4, CALIFORNIA 
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SUMMER COLLECTING ESSENTIALS 


A. The Mineral Collectors Guide. A 36 page 
booklet, full of valuable ideas on how to col- 
lect and what to do with minerals after you 
$1.00 postpaid. Quantity dis 


collect them 


counts 
B. Ward’s Reference Mineral Collection. (MC 
102) 110 


accurately labeled 


specimens, large thumbnail 


Only $7.50. 


size, 


C. Ward’s Reference Collection of Radioactive 


Minerals. (MC 406 


thorium 


16 important uranium and 


minerals in compartment box, with 


valuable booklet. $7.75. 


D. A Field Guide to Rocks and Minerals by 
F. H. Pough. Profusely illustrated, many color 


plates. Pocket size book $3.75. 


E. Supplies and Equipment for the Geologist. 
Write for price list 


FOR THE GEM CUTTER 


Chatoyant labradorite. A new shipment of 


$4.00 |b.; 


choice pieces at a new low 


$2.00 per '/2 |b 


price 


plus tax 


Norwegian moonstone. Dark opaque feldspar 


with dark opalescence. $1.00 Ib. (plus tax 
Verde antique. Have you tried this fine dark 
Select 


$2.50; 10 


green serpentine veined with white? 


solid chunks over 4” square. 5 lbs 


Ibs. $3.50 


no tax 


FOR THE COLLECTOR 


Superb amethyst from Uruguay. Beautiful 
groups of medium sized purple crystals 
2 x 3, $3.00; $4.00; 21/2 x 3 $5.00; 3x5 
$7.50; 3\2x4 $10.00 (not suited for 
cutting) 

Ontario Uraninite. Good cubic crystals, or 


crystal sections associated with purple fluorite 
2x2” to 2x3” $2.00, 
to 3x 4”, $3.00, $3.50. 


antozonite), calcite 


$2.50; 2x3 


Canon Diablo meteorite. Complete iron me 
famous 


About | x 2’, $2.50, $4.00. 


teorites from a meteorite crater 


Prices are list at Rochester, New York, except as noted above 


PRICE LISTS AND CATALOGS 


Catalog 523 Ward's Geology Catalog 
fossils 
FM 6 Mineral Specimen Catalog 


Geology Newsletter 


acquisitions, new lines of equipment 
Catalog 531 
Supplies and Equipment for the Geologist 


S 11 Selected minerals for cutting and polishing 


Ward's Natural Science Bulletin, issued 5 times yearly 


issued bimonthly except during the summer 


- Fluorescence and Radiation Equipment 


A complete listing of collections, minerals, rocks in bulk, 


75 
FREE 


recent 


FREE 


Contains special listings, 


FREE 
FREE 
FREE 
$1.00 


(Your $1.00 subscription will entitle you to receive other Ward catalogs on mineralogy and geology 


as they are issued.) 


WARD’ 


NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT, INC. 


3000 RIDGE ROAD EAST *® ROCHESTER 9, NEW YORK 
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GIANT BEAVERS ONCE ROAMED THE MIDWEST 


By Herbert 


A rare fossil, part of the left jaw bone 
of the giant beaver, which once roamed the 
region of the midwest was recently donated 
to the Milwaukee Public Museum by Mrs. 
Gerhardt O. Stack, whose father, the late 
Louis C. Allerding, found it in Lincoln 
Park, (Wisc.) about 40 years ago. 

It is the only specimen of the animal 
ever found in Wisconsin, according to 
Elmer R. Nelson, curator of geology at the 
museum. He said other specimens of the 
giant beaver have been found as far west 
as Nebraska, as far south as Kentucky and 
as far north as Canada. 


wR gt 





Mary Ann Grayson compares ancient and 
modern beaver jaws. 


Milwaukee Journal Photo 


BEAVER OF PLEISTOCENE AGI 


Pleistocene age beavers ranged from 
about six and a half to eight and a half 
feet long from the head to the tip of the 
tail. Beavers today are from two feet to 


two and a half feet long 


Nelson said the jaw given to the museum 
indicated that the animal was at least eight 
feet long. 
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“It was about as large as a small brown 
bear, and weighed approximately 250 
pounds,” he added. The average weight of 
the modern beaver is from 30 to 40 
pounds. 

The ice age started about a million years 
ago. The giant beavers lived in this area 
until three or four thousand years ago. 

Tooth structure of the Pleistocene age 
that, like the modern 
beaver, it was a gnawing rodent that lived 
on foliage and bark. 


beaver indicates 


Hap LONG POINTED TAI 


However, Nelson said restoration draw- 
ings of the giant animal show that it had 
a heavily furred, fairly long and pointed 
tail, instead of the paddlelike tail the 
modern beaver uses to slap the water as a 
warning signal and to help it swim. 

The giant beaver could have been an 
aquatic animal and built dams, or it could 
have been an upland animal, according to 
Nelson. 

In the periods in which animals devel- 
oped, he said, many forms became very 
large and were so highly specialized tha: 
they died out as the result of changes in 
climate and food supplies and competition 
from other animals. 


AQUAMARINE PAPERWEIGHT 
PRESENTED TO EISENHOWER 


In a round about way we have heard that 
our President has more than a casual inter- 
est in minerals. Only recently he has re- 
ceived a gift, a 363 carat (21/4, Ounce) 
aquamarine paperweight. 

The deep blue stone, according to the 
Chicago Tribune news service, is reported 
to be the most perfect stone of its size, in 
an emerald cut style. It is being sent to the 
President by a former Polish aviator in the 
British air force who, after the war, chose 
to remain in Brazil and try his chances as a 
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jeweler, rather than to return to his com 
munist dominated native land 

The aquamarine will be taken to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower by Eric Johnson, United 
States special envoy, and in as much as 
protocol aids have advised that the Presi 
dent can not gracefully accept it as a per- 
sonal gift, the stone will probably remain 
in the White House at the close of his ad- 
ministration. 


ORIGIN OF SEA-WATER 
In our March-April issue we mentioned 
an article on “The Origin of Sea-Water,” 
by Dr. Herbert B. Nichols, of the U.S.GS., 
published in our December 1950 issue of 
the Digest. Dr 


say that his article was in reality only a re 


Nichols now writes us to 
view of a much longer paper, prepared by 
Dr. William W. Rubey, which may be 
found complete in Bulletin G.S.A., Volume 
1111-1147, 1951. This 
will be of special value to anyone interested 
in ‘The Matter of Juvenile Waters 


62, pages paper 


NEW WORD NEEDED 
“Rockhounds deserve a better name than 
such. While perhaps not the noblest en- 
deavor of mankind, the search for unusual 
rocks and better 


minerals is certainly a 


than-average hobby. At any rate, it calls 
for the use of the feet and the brain. This 
in itself is a startling reversal of a 20th 


century trend which would make those two 
Organs as necessary as a present day ap 
pendix. 

“So the rockhounds, who do not bay at 
the moon, bite postmen, and in other ways 
make themselves obnoxious, deserve a more 
dignified name 

“ ‘Geologist’ is not quite accurate. Any 
better nominations ? 

Epiror’s Norte: The taken 
from the editorial page of the Joliet (Ill.) 
Herald-News (April 26th, 1954) is in 


dicative of the great interest that is contin- 


above item 


ually being shown in the question of a 


suitable name for the members of the 
‘rockologist” fraternity. Who will com« 


up with an answer to this $64.00 question ¢ 


- 





OUR NATIONAL PARK SERVICES 


Without doubt, the primary purpose of 
all Governmental Agencies, is to serve th 
people. Most agency administrators recog 
nize this, and the quality of service ren 
dered is truly commendable. 

While some of these efforts may be of a 
long range character, and for the moment 
appear to be a bit intangible, there are 
others which are immediate and real. Few 
are fully aware of all of the many impor 
tant services which are at our disposal for 
the mere asking, and therefore do not take 
advantage of the help which is available 
to them. This is particularly true of our 
National Park Service 

If you have a problem, or perhaps are 
planning a trip, first secure and look care 
fully over the literature which may be ob 
tained by writing the National Park Serv 
ice, most of which is free. Many persons 
have the unfortunate experience of passing 
right by, or within a few miles of som« 
very notable feature, perhaps not even 
knowing of its existence, and then regret 
ting it the remainder of their lives, simply 
because they have not taken the time neces 
sary to inform themselves in advance con 
cerning the details of their contemplated 
trip. 

N. B. National Park Service, U.S. Depart 
ment of Interior, Washington, D. ¢ 


OUR COVER PHOTO 
We are indebted to the Santa Fe Railway 
for our excellent cover photo, showing this 
expert Zuni craftsman deftly forming dis 
tinctive necklaces, bracelets and other beau 
tiful 
his art. Their work is always of unusual 


articles of jewelry connected with 
interest to those who are touring the great 
southwest 


This picture really speaks ten thousand 


words” and so well illustrates the fact that 
genuine artisans need have but few tools 
and equipment to do things which others 
might not be able to accomplish with th 
modern 


help of a roomful of the most 


machinery. 
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TRIPLE DIVIDE PEAK 


by Edwin Goff Cooke 


In order that the reader may better un- 
derstand and appreciate the importance of 
'riple Divide Peak, a short digest of its 
back- 


ground is, herewith, presented as an intro- 


geographic location and geologic 


duction 

The seldom recognized Peak is located 
in the southeastern part of Glacier National 
Park whose boundaries encompass an area 
of 1,538 square miles of spectacular moun 
tain scenery and glaciers in northwestern 
Montana. For the more exacting reader its 
survey position is approximately 113° 32’ 


west longitude, 48° 34’ 


north parallel 
On a clear day it can be viewed to best 
advantage by looking southward across 
upper St. Mary Lake at Hudson Divide 
Point 4.3 from St 


miles Mary Checking 


Station, on the Going to the Sun Highway, 
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between St. Mary Chalet and Roes Creek 
Campground. 

Relatively and contrasted with the ma- 
jority of the majestic peaks in the area, 
Divide Peak is a low altitude point on the 
Continental Divide. It rises to an elevation 
of 8,001 feet at the end of a narrow spur 
that extends eastward from Norris Moun- 
tain the elevation of which is 8,876 feet. 

The sedimentary rock stratas of the Peak 
and other summits in the Lewis Range, an 
frontal segment of the Rocky 
Mountain System, are referred to as the 
Belt Series, (Algonkian). They were laid 
down, muds and sands, as sediments in an 


eastern 


inland sea that once covered the great 
geosyncline that extended southward from 
the Arctic Ocean to probably Arizona and 
Southern California. As a group they are 
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Looking across St. Mary’s Lake on going to Sun Highway. 
Photo: Glacier National Park Service. 
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differ 
Named 
in order of their deposition they are known 
as, Altyn, Appekunny, Grinnell Siyeh, 
Shepard and Kintla. In Glacier National 
Park rocks, maxi 
mum thickness is more than feet, 


divided on the basis of lithology 


ences into six distinct formations 


the aforenamed whose 

20.000 
are in the form of a large syncline (down- 
fold), the east and west edges of which 


are, respective ly, the Lewis and Livingstonc 


Ranges 





Author Edwin Goff Cooke 
Shoots Triple Divide Peak 


Each 
(Belt Series) presents interesting and im 
that 
and the 


named strata of the Formation 


portant e\ idence characterizes their 


conditions 
Mud 


cracks, ripple and current marks, raindrop 


various ages 


existing 


under which they were formed 


impressions and the thick beds of fossil 
algae (genus Collenia) averaging 60 feet 
thick determine that the original sediments 
were deposited in a shallow and sometimes 
almost dry sea the area of which was be- 
ing slowly depressed during Proterozoic 
times. Toward the end of the Proterozoi 
Era the sea gradually receded as the area 
uplifted. No doubt, other 


was slowly 


younger Belt sediments had been deposited 
before the final uplift. However, much of 
removed by 
Whether or not, 
the sea returned to within the area and re- 


such evidence has since been 


various forces of erosion 


ceived more sediments during the Paleozoi 
era has not as yet been determined for no 
trace of such rocks has been found within 
the boundaries of Glacier Park. Presum 
ably, such was the case and Paleozoic strata 
once did overlay the older Algonkian for 
mation now exposed there, for mountains 
to the South of the Lewis Range are com 
Rocks 
kinds 


obscured the 


posed of the younger Paleozoi 


which contain trilobites of several 


Untortunately, crosion has 
several hundred million years of geologi: 
history that followed the Proterozoic Era 


in the Park area 


Evidence in the vicinity does establish 
the fact that the area was again depressed 
during Cretaceous Times, that the sea re 
turned and thicknesses of 


great various 


sediments were again deposited in the 
geosyncline. Those sediments formed the 
Cretaceous shales and sandstones that un 
derlay the plains and prairies immediately 
east of the mountains. The Upper Creta 
ceous formations in the west are grouped 
and named as being Laramie, Montana, 


Colorado and Dakota. 


It was sometime during the late Creta 
ceous, 58,000,000 years ago when tremen 
dous crustal forces were forming a number 
of mountains on other continents that the 
North America 
Alaska to Mexico was being affected by a 
great west to east crustal thrust movement 


western part of from 


that gradually elevated the geosyncline for 
the last time and transformed the former 


inland sca intO a mountainous region It 


was then that the Rocky Mountains, (Lara 
mide) were formed 


For several million years, the pressure 


trom the west continued in the Glacier 


Park area eventually forming a great anti 
cline with an eastern fold. Continued pres 
strain caused the frontal 


sure, stress and 


fold to break along a north to south low 
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TO GULF OF MEXICO 
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The culmination of continued drainage as seen from Mount James. 
Photo: Glacier National Park Service. 


ingle fault, and a great block of the crust 
slid 


softer and 


was elevated and eastward over the 


greasy shales of the 
formations. When the 
rock order of thi 


younger, 
Cretaceous move 
ment finally subsided the 
rea was in reverse, the older ones on top, 


That 


Livingstone and Lewis Ranges are referred 


the younger underneath is why th 


to as the mountains without any roots 
The regionally known Lewis overthrust is 
thought to have occurred during the Eocenc 
Period 

Triple Divide Peak is composed of thos« 
older Proterozoic rocks that were uplifted 


Like 


the towering peaks that surround and al 


and shoved eastward in the overthrust 


most obscure it from view, it too has 
no roots Despite its inconspicuousness, it, 
nevertheless, has an individual importance 
that cannot be ascribed to any other pe ak 
in North America. It has th 


} 


being the culmination of 


distinction of 
continental drain 


age Situated on th ontinental divide. th« 


Hudson Divide ends at its summit. From 
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the triple sided glacier cut apex waters 
drain into three oceans, the Pacific, Atlantic 
and Arctic Oceans, that is, if Hudson Bay 
the Arctic 


s considered to be an arm of 


waters 

The three creeks most immediate to the 
base of Divide Peak are Hudson Bay Creek 
that joins Red Eagle Creek in the Red 
Eagle Valley, Atlantic Creek that merges 
with Cut Bank Creek in Cut Bank Valley 
and Pacific Creek that flows into Nyack 
Creek in a valley of the same name. 

Waters from rain, melting snow and ice 
on the northeastern face of Triple Divide 
Peak Creek and start 
their long journey northward to the Arctic 
via Red Eagle Creek and St. Mary River 
into Canada where they merge with the 
flowage of the Oldman River which con- 


shed into Hudson 


verges with the northern waters of the Bow 
River at Grand Fork in southern Alberta 
to form the headwaters of the eastward 
flowing South Saskatchewan River. In the 
the south and 


Province of Saskatchewan 








DIAGRAMS OF THE LEWIS OVERTHRUST FAULT , 
Showing Typical Structure of Triple Peak Region. 
Reproduced from Special Bulletin No. 1, Motorist’s Guide to the Going-to-the-Sun 


Highway, by M. E. Beatty, Chief Park Naturalist. Published by Glacier Natural 
History Association 
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north branches of the Saskatchewan join 
and become the Saskatchewan River which 
the end of Lake 
Winnipeg that in turn is drained by the 
Nelson the 
Hudson Bay. 


empties into northern 


River into western side of 


that descend from the 
western slopes of the Peak drain into Pa- 
cific Creek a feeder of Nyack Creek one of 
the numerous tributary streams of the Flat- 


Similar waters 


head River. Through the latter, the waters 
join the waters of the Middle Fork of the 
Columbia River and thence they flow to 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Drainage of the southeastern side is car- 
ried by Atlantic Creek to Cut Bank Creek 
the waters of which flow eastward to the 
Two Medicine River that joins the Marias 
River a principal tributary to the Missouri. 
Eventually, the eastern divide waters that 
have reached the Missouri River reach the 
Gulf and the Atlantic Ocean through the 
(ACKNOWLEDGEMENT) 


mighty Mississippi that carries the waters 
of the Great Basin. 

Truly, it is remarkable that such a small 
elevation, that is seldom seen or recognized 
by so many, contributes waters to such far 
away places. 

While the Peak cannot be approached by 
road or vehicle it can be reached by either 
of two foot trails one of which is from Cut 
Bank Chalet to Red Eagle Lake. The trail, 
number 102, leads up picturesque and 
wooded Cut Bank Valley to trail 104, 
which bears to the right up Atlantic Creek. 
The other, a trail that starts at Two Medi- 
cine Lake and ends at Cut Bank Creek trail. 
Explicit information and maps of the trails 
should be acquired from Glacier Park 
Ranger personnel. 

The steep western face of the Peak can 
be climbed but it is inadvisable to do so 
as the descent is perilous and hazardous. 
Only the most competent and knowledged 
in mountaineering should attempt it. 


The writer is deeply indebted to Dr. George C. Ruhle for much of the information compiled by him while 
Park Naturalist of Glacier National Park, and printed in the ‘‘Guide to Glacier National Park’; likewise, to 
James L. Dyson, Head, Department of Geology and Geography, Lafayette College and author of special bulletin 


No. 3, 


The Geologic Story of Glacier National Park’’; 


also, to Marius R. Campbell, Geologist, United States 


Geological Survey, author of ‘Origin of Scenic Features of the Glacier National Park,’ 1921 edition; further, the 
writer expresses his appreciation for the cooperation and help tendered him in the gathering of data to M. E. 
Beatty, Chief Park Naturalist, Glacier National Park, and to Mr. Fred Parker, Executive Secretary, National Parks 
Association. Credit, is also expressed to the Executive Secretary of the Glacier Natural History Association who 
supplied many of the papers and books upon which the writer has leaned heavily. 


EDWIN GOFF COOKE 





SYNTHETISCHE BARNSTEEN 

Sedert de laatste oorlog, is de gehele 
streek der Baltische zee, waarin natuurlijke 
barnsteen gevonden werd, in de handen 
der Russen. Zij voeren echter geen barn- 
steen meer uit naar het Westen. 

In West-Duitsland werd echter een “‘er- 
satz” uitgewerkt, uit dat de 
grootste gelijkenis met echte barnsteen ver- 


toont en, net als deze, ook geelectriseerd 
kan worden. 


kunsthars, 


Dit nieuwe produkt wordt voornamelijk 
verwerkt in de juweelfabrieken van Neu- 
Gablonz. Zijn prijs is tienmal lager dan die 
van echte barnsteen. 

If you did not follow what is said pre 
cisely, here is what it means: 

Synthetic Amber 

Since the late war the shores of the Baltic 

sea, where amber occurs naturally, have 
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been in the hands of the Russians, who no 
longer export it to the West. 

In West Germany a synthetic resin has 
been worked out which has the greatest 
likeness to natural amber, and like it, can 
be electrified. 

This new product is produced in the 
jewelry factories in New Gablonz. The 
price is ten times lower than that of natural 
amber. (Technica ) 





ERRATA: Ye Editor assumes responsi- 
bility for a rather crude error which crept 
into our March-April issue of the Digest. 
Inadvertently our issue number remained 
unchanged as No. 4 (same as the January 
issue), and nob No. 5 which is correct. 
Since few subscribers have called our atten- 
tion to the oversight, we can assume that no 
great harm was done. B. H. W. 











UNIQUE INDIAN JEWELRY MADE IN SOUTHWEST 


SILVER CRAFTSMANSHIP VARIES WITH TRIBES 
by Russell MacFall 


Visitors to the American southwest will 
find that one of the most characteristic as 
well as beautiful craft products available 
there is the silver jewelry made by several 
tribes of Indians living in New Mexico 
and Arizona. Although made in relatively 
small quantities and by hand, this jewelry 
plays an important part in the economic 
life of these tribes. It has been imitated, 
but the genuine jewelry, which has authen 
tic design and good workmanship, may 
reliable dealers in 


best be obtained from 


the southwest. 


The bracelets, earrings, necklaces, concho 
belts, rings, brooches, and other ornaments 
the visitor will see in some profusion fall 
into three style groups, according to the 
The Navajos, north 


makers. living in 


eastern Arizona, learned their craft from 
the Mexicans, and their jewelry is generally 
simple, massive, and if set with turquoise, 
uses One or a few large stones in the piece 
The Zunis, whose pueblos are about 50 
miles south of Gallup, New Mexico, are 
reputed to have learned the craft in 1877 
from a Navajo, Alsidi Chon, who had 
United 


Fort Sumter, New Mexico. He taught a 


been a prisoner of the States at 
Zuni, Lanyade, then went away, and Lan 
yade developed the art and taught it to 
his people 
Zunis Are Retiring People 
Today silver working and gem stone 


cutting are the principal occupations of 


the 3,000 tribes-men in the three Zuni 
villages. Some of the workers are sup 





Attractive Hopi jewelry is fashioned by this expert Hopi craftsman. 
Santa Fe Railroad Photo. 
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Hopi silversmith deftly bends strip of silver into a ring as Navajo craftsman (Right) inspects 
his own handicraft. Santa Fe Railroad Photo. 


plied with silver, turquoise, and orders 
by traders who market the jewelry, and 
others work for themselves, selling in Gal- 
lup or in other Indian villages. The Zunis 
are a retiring people, strongly religious, 
and they have become relatively prosperous 
thru their craftsmanship, owning houses, 


trucks and power tools 

Zuni jewelry employs rows or groups 
of small pieces of turquoise set in geome- 
tric patterns. The turquoise is delicately 


cut and often almost hides the silver in 
which it is set. Channel pieces, in which 
turquoise is set in channels in the silver 
and then both are ground to an even sur- 


Zuni 


lay combining abalone shell, turquoise, 


face, are distinctively So is the in- 
coral, and jet in elaborate pins. Zuni ear- 
rings, for example, are usually intricately 
fashioned with tiny stones and silver dan- 
while Navajo earrings are 


vles, single 
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pieces of turquoise drilled for a wire to 
hold them on the ear, or are made up of 
strings of turquoise disks. 
Hopi Designs Distinctive 

The Hopi tribe, which lives near the 
Navajos in Arizona, was prejudiced against 
silver jewelry because the Spaniards, whom 
they resisted while subjugated by the in- 
vaders, used it to bribe tribesmen. When 
this prejudice died out, they had no money 
to get silver and turquoise and tools, but 
in 1946 the federal Indian service set up 
a silvercraft school at the Hopi High school 
at Oraibi, Arizona, under the GI bill of 
rights program. Under the direction of 
gifted Hopi artists, the tribal designs have 
been used as motifs, and a high degree of 
craftsmanship has been developed. Hopi 
jewelry uses turquoise sparingly as accent 
and is characterized by distinctive design 
wrought in the silver. Pieces are marked 








with the sunshield and clan sign on the 
back. 

The oldest pieces of Indian jewelry are 
of plain silver and usually heavy and sim- 
ply wrought. These pieces, as well as the 
more modern ones, play an important part 
in the life of the Indians, who, like the 
orientals wear their wealth in this form. 
Often the bride is bought for a fine neck- 
lace or other prized object; the medicine 
man takes this pay in a ring or concho belt, 
and jewelry is pawned with the trader to 
get ready money. 


NEW MINERAL SPECIES 
HONORS NAVAJO TRIBE 

A new vanadium mineral previously un- 
known to science has been found at Monu- 
ment No. 2 mine in northeastern Arizona 
and named ‘‘Navajoite’ in honor of the 
Navajo Indians on whose reservation the 
mine is located, the Geological Survey an- 
nounced recently. 

Navajoite is a dark brown, fibrous min- 
eral composed of hydrated vanadium ox- 
ide. Although it has a high vanadium 
content it is not considered a good vanadi- 
um ore mineral because it does not occur 
in large enough quantity. A description has 
been prepared by Alice D. Weeks, Mary E. 
Thompson, and Alexander M 
for publication in ‘‘Science.” 


Sherwood 


Because there are only about 1,600 well- 
defined species of minerals compared with 
millions of known plant and animal spe- 
cies, the discov ery is an event of considera- 
ble moment in the mineralogical world. 
Specimens will be sent to the National 
Museum Nation's 
lection of minerals is kept 


where the master col- 
Vanadium is one of the rarer metals, 
uranium. It 
is the commonest of the group and is not 


and occurs with radium and 


radioactive. Silvery-white in its metallic 
form, it is mostly used as an alloy in steel 
to impart great hardness. 

The Minerals Yearbook of the Bureau 
of Mines shows that 90 percent of the 
vanadium used in the United States goes 
into ferrovanadium for the manufacture of 


tool steels, engineering steels, high-strength 
structural steels, nonaging rimming steels, 
and special wear-resistant cast irons. 

The Colorado-Utah region is the center 
of domestic vanadium-ore mining in the 
United States with small production also 
by Arizona, Nevada, and New Mexico. 





ANSWER TO PRIZE 
QUESTION FOR MARCH 

Credit for answering our ‘Prize Ques- 
tion for March” goes to Mrs. Julian Weth- 
etbee of Keene, New Hampshire whose 
subscription to the Earth Science Digest 
will be advanced one year. 

Our “Horatio Alger Boy” mentioned in 
the question, according to Mrs. Wetherbee 
was none other than the late Senator Wil 
liam A. Clark, the “Copper King” of Mon- 
tana, who was born on January the 8th, 
1839, in Fayette County Pennsylvania, 
from whence he removed with his family 
to an Iowa farm in Van Buren County, 
in 1856. 

Soon, thereafter he entered Iowa Wes 
leyan University (now College) as a stu- 
dent in 1860. Upon the outbreak of the 
“War Between the States’ he withdrew 
from school and moved to Colorado, and 
on to Montana in 1863, where he 
“washed” $1,500 in gold at Horse Prairie 
Creek. 

Following his accidental discovery of 
copper ore in the vicinity, he built the 
Old Dexter Stamp Mill near Butte, and es- 
tablished the Colorado and Montana Smelt- 
ing Company, the antecedent of the present 
great Anaconda Copper Company. This 
was the beginning of one of the most fabu- 
lous financial careers of the 
century. 

Later in life he removed to New York 
City, where on Sth Avenue he established 
an Art Gallery in his home which was 
valued at more than ‘five million dollars, 
and afterwards became known as ‘Clark's 
Folly.” When he died on March 2nd, 
1925, he was considered to be one of the 
world’s wealthiest men. 


nineteenth 
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ARCHEOLOGY — Amateur and Professional 


Indications of Indian Occupation 
One of a Series of Articles, by George A. Malott 


The location of Indian village and camp- 
sites in the Eastern United States is greatly 
facilitated by taking into consideration sev- 
eral limiting factors. One was the mode of 
travel of the prehistoric Indian. Before 
white contact he had no knowledge of the 
wheel, and his only domesticated animal 
was the dog, which he used to a limited 
extent as a beast of burden. His transpor- 
tation was limited to canoe, boat and raft 
or travel by foot. Thus it can be readily 
seen that it would be impossible to travel 
or transport materials overland for any 
great distance. Therefore practically all of 
the Indian occupation sites were located on 
waterways. As a general rule, sites are lo- 
flood level 
and usually on a well drained rise or gravel 
bar. On many streams there are high bluffs 
or rock overhangs which were used to a 


cated on river terraces above 


large extent since they afforded shelter from 


the elements. Prior to white occupation 


practically all of the United States east of 


the Mississippi was forested except for an 
occasional open park or meadow. Since the 
streams did not fail in the summer as they 
do now they not only provided travel ways 
but a ready source of food as well. It was 
possible to depend on them for fish and 
mussels, and small game and deer fre- 
quented the valleys. 

The American Indian was an accom- 
plished worker in wood and bark, and his 
bark or dugout canoes enabled him to travel 
and transport materials from place to place. 
That he traveled and traded extensively 
can be shown by the finding of Gulf of 
Mexico and Atlantic Coast marine shells 
in the Ohio and upper Mississippi River 
valleys. Native copper from the Keweenaw 
peninsula and obsidian from the western 
states are found in these same locations and 
also in the lower Mississippi valley. Grizzly 
Bear teeth have been found over large areas 
of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys yet they 


could only have been obtained from the 





Indian burial grounds showing three typical mounds. 
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Effigy Mounds. The Great Serpent Mound of Ohio. 


western states. Galena and native copper 
have been found in many sites on the Flori 
da Gulf coast. The galena could only havc 
come from locations in southeast Missouri. 
the Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin area and the 
Tristate area of Missouri, Kansas and Okla 
homa. While the only source of the coppei 
was the Keweenaw peninsula of Michigan 
Mica from the Virginias and the Carolinas 
has been found thruout the Ohio and Mis 
sissippi valleys and all along the Gulf coast 
to southern Florida. 

Another factor limiting the Indian to the 
river valleys may be found in his agricul 
tural tools. His agriculture was very primi 
tive, depending on the easily tilled soils of 
the flood plains. Having no plows or trac 
tors, he used a digging stick or hoe madc 
of wood, bone or stone to cultivate his 
It was much easier to use these tools 


break the 


( rops 


on the river bottoms than to 
tough sod 

The surest evidence of permanent occu 
pation is the finding ot pottery fragments 
or sherds on the surface of the ground. Pot 
tery being rather bulky and fragile as well 


14 


as easily made, was not moved from place 
to place as were the lithic tools or weapons 
While the finding of flint chips or spalls 
might indicate a village or camp site, on 
the other hand they might only indicate a 
work shop or preparation spot for th 
rough blanking of tools or weapons. A 
great times these lithic 


many remains are 


concentrated far from a stream of wate: 
and rightly so because it was a great deal 
eas‘er to carry a partially finished object 
material. If wood or 


than a block of raw 


bone artifacts are found they are usually 
comparatively recent because the wet humid 
climate of the eastern United States caused 
their rapid decay. Occasionally due to soil 
conditions such as extreme dryness, metal 
lic salts or alkalinity, these objects and 
other artifacts woven of fiber bark or hair 
were presery ed 

Other indications of permanent occup: 
tion are shell middens or refuse heaps 
found along river bottoms. These are some 


They 


result of countless years of using the mus 


times called shell mounds were the 


scls for food and the discarding of th 
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shell where the food was eaten. In some 
cases these mounds were very large, as 
as a thousand feet and as wide as 
three hundred feet and sometimes as deep 


as twenty five feet. Of course most of the 


long 


shell middens did not reach this size, only 
very long occupation and a large popula- 
tion with a good supply of mussels could 
build a mound this large. 

Mounds are of course another positive 
indication of Indian occupation. There are 
several different types depending on their 
use. Occupation mounds are the result of 
an unintentional accumulation of debris by 
the Indians. These mounds are sometimes 
as much as three feet high, but then again 
they may not have over a two or three inch 
rise due to long erosion or cultivation. This 
type is not readily discernible at the present 
time and is apt to be overlooked by the 
amateur. In a great many cases the only 
indication is a change in color or texture 
of the which may be more 
readily recognized from the air. Mounds 


soil, often 
used for burial purposes were not usually 
located in the village proper but on a hill 
or bluff close by. In some cultures they 
contained pottery which differed from the 
ordinary type used in the every day life of 
the Indian. Therefore, examination of bur- 


al mound artifacts, while of 


immense 
value in depicting one phase of Indian 
ustoms, does not show how they actually 
lived. Some of the burial mounds contain 
only one burial while others may contain 
hundreds. This depends en the culture of 
the Indians who male :e mounds. As far 


as artifacts are cor -::1ed the same thing 


holds true, some hav very many artifacts 
while others have very few or perhaps 


none 


The ceremonial mounds are large struc- 
tures usually located in the village proper 
and are for the most part sterile. That is 
they do not as a general rule contain either 
burials or artifacts. They were used as the 
foundation of a temple or place of wor- 
ship. Another type of ceremonial mound 
was the effigy mound made in the likeness 
of various birds, animals or reptiles. The 
purpose and use of the effigy mound is not 
very well known but it is assumed they are 
partly expressions of the religious sym- 
bolism of the Indian. 

There are in some places large earth- 
work enclosures often referred to as forts. 
These embankments may be in the form of 
various geometrical figures such as squares, 
rectangles or circles, and may be con- 
structed of earth or stone. They may enclose 
areas of as much as two hundred acres and 
many times there are several mounds en- 
closed in them. Archeological evidence of 
recent years indicate that they are of a cere- 
monial nature rather than forts. 

In succeeding articles we will tell how 
to survey and record the location of Indian 
occupation sites and how to catalogue and 
interpret the various artifacts founds. 





CELESTIAL SHOW 

As an added post-convention field trip 
for the Milwaukee Convention, Dame Na- 
ture is putting on for us one of the grand. 
est shows of all time. A total eclipse of 
the sun will occur on June 30th, passing 
across the northern border of Wisconsin, 
which will give our visitors a chance to 
witness a phenomenon which will not oc- 
cur again in this region in their lifetime or 
in that of anyone now living. Plans will be 
made for those who desire to see it. 


EARTH SCIENCE QUIZ NO. 12 


TEST YOUR KNOW1 EDGE! How much do you know ? 


lefine ? They are arranged 


suld know; group 2, thiags good “‘rock-hounds 
ight be expected to knew Try your luck. To score 
number and rate as follows: 1-6 poor; 7-13 good; 
(1) chalcedony (1) loam 
(1) basalt f.—(1) chrysocolla 
( (1) fossil g.—(2) cretaceous (rock) 
1.—-(1) dome (geology) (2) porphyry 
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How many of the following terms can 


in three groups with progressive difficulty. Group 1, things everybody 


should know; group 3, things which experts 
add up total points as indicated by the group 
14-20 excellent; 21 perfect. Answers Page 19 
ii—(2) loadstone 

j—(3) monadnock 

k.—(3) tripoli 

1.—(3) specularite 














ORDOVICIAN TRILOBITA 


Second of a Series By James O. Montague 


Honorary Curator of Geology Milwaukee Public Museum 


The transition period between the Cam- 
brian and the Ordovician showed very lit- 
tle violent emergence of land from the 
Cambrian seas. The land did not rise to 
any great height during the change, con 
sequently there was a minimum amount 
of erosion. The Cambrian seas were surely 


bac k 


oceanic waters. The climate was sub-tropt- 


but slowly forced into the deep 
cal and continued so through the 67 mil 
lion years of the Ordovician period 

A greater portion of the North American 
continent was submerged at some time 
during the Ordovician period. Much of it 
may have been just a few feet above sea 
level and subject to frequent changes. In 
all probability there was heavy precipita 
tion during the period as is usual in sub 
tropical climates 

There is no evidence that any form otf 
land life, either plant or animal, existed 
during the Ordovician period. The highes 
form of marine plant life consisted of 
seaweed and coralline algac 
invertebrate life 


The evolution of was 


the Ordovician than in 
The 


peared in much greater numbers and with 


much greater in 


the Cambrian period trilobites ap 
many decided changes in appearance. Ac 
cording to Twenhofel and Schrock ther 
was at least 125 genera and 1200 species 
of Ordovician trilobites. From this culmina 
tion the decline started 
Changes Appear 

The spinose genera was greatly changed 
In appearance In most instances the genal 
spines were greatly shortened or disap 
peared entirely along with the thorack 
and plurae spines. There was a great in 
crease in smooth genera. This change may 
been due to the fact that 


have spinos 


trilobites could not curl as readily for 
protection consequently became easy prey 


Many 
are found in Ordovician rocks 


for their enemies curled specimens 


We will call your attention to the pecu- 
trilobites 
Cryptolithus tesselatus, Green, is odd in 


liarities of a few Ordovician 
appearance in that there is a broad cephalic 
brim, steeply inclined and deeply pitted, 
around the high glabella; thorax of six 
short segments; pygidium short, wide, with 
sharply deflected rim. The genal spines ex 
tend backward twice the length of the 
thorax and the pygidium 

Cryptolithus bellulus, Ulrich, is just as 
odd in that it had a broad cephalic brim 
surrounding the glabella but lacked the 
genal spines. The thorax and pygidium 
were short with about half the width of 


the cephalon. 





Dalmanitina socialis (Barrande) Ordovician— 
Bohemia. Milwaukee Public Museum | 


( craurus pleure xanthe mus, Green, Was 
apinose, with a wide semi circular cephalon 
and strongly convex glabella; genal spines 
on the fixed cheeks; at some distance from 
the glabella; cleven thoracic segments with 
pleura terminating in short spines; a small 
pygidium with one pair of long spines 
Scutellum lunatum, Billings, had a sem 
circular cephalon shorter than the pygidi 
um; low glabella with slightly grooved 
furrows; free cheeks extending backward 
cheek 
almost to rear of glabella; ten thoracic 


marked 


six short ribs radiating in fan shaps« 


to middle of thorax: eyes on free 


segments; pygidium large with 


trom 
cach side of a short axial lobe 
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Triathus becki, Green, is the most inter- 
esting of all Ordovician trilobites. Before 
its discovery in the Utica Slate near Rome, 
New York, nearly all the exact knowledge 
of the ventral surface of the trilobites and 
their appendages was derived from the 
sectioning of enrolled specimens. This dis- 
covery revealed both the dorsal and ventral 
sides of this specie in great detail, and 
these structures may be taken to be mainly 
typical of all trilobites. It is rather difficult 
to present a good description without the 
aid of photographs. However, all up to 
date works on paleontology have good 
illustrations and should be studied to get 


a clear idea of its appearance. 





Flexicalymene seraria (Conrad) M. Ordovician 
— New York. ‘Milwaukee Public Museum Photo 


The ventral side of the cephalon had a 
pair of antennae extending forward some 
distance beyond the brim, also four pairs 
of appendages on the cephalon. Each thor- 
acic and pygidium segments had a pair of 
appendages, which were jointed and more 
or less leaf like, carrying tufts of setae and 
could be used for either crawling or swim 
ming. They were also used to carry food 
to the mouth 

Isotelus is another interesting Ordovi- 
cian genera. Isotelus gigas, Deakay, had 
an elongated cephalon and pygidium, the 
cephalon was without genal spines. 

Isetolus iowensis, Owen, was similar to 
I. gigas but with genal spines. Isetolus 
brachycephalus, Foerste, differed from I 
gigas in having genal spines and wide 
rounded, instead of sub triangular, shields 
Isetolus maximus, Locke, was the largest 
known American trilobite. It attained a 
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length of almost twenty four inches. 

Flexicalymene senaria, Conrad, had a 
narrow shovel shaped brim; pygidial ribs 
groved to margin. The picture illustrates 
the animal in a rolled form. This genera is 
the fore runner of the Silurian Calymene. 

Dalmanitina socialis, Barrande, the ac- 
companying picture is of the cephalon of a 
Bohemian specimen. We will also meet 
some of its descendants in the Silurian. 

Bumastus trentonensis, Emmons, had a 
large smooth semi-circular cephalon with a 
well rounded glabella; wide between the 
eyes that were set well back on the cheeks; 
ten thoracic segments with very slight axial 
furrows; large smooth ovate pygidium. The 
bumastus family became quite large in the 
Silurian. 

Competition Arrives 


As in all other forms of dominating life 
some other form arose to challenge the 
supremacy of the trilobites. The Ordovi- 
cian seas were favorable to the growth and 
development of all marine life, particularly 
the giant cephalopods, which in some 
specie grew to a length of fifteen feet. The 
helpless rolled trilobite was easily grabbed 
by the long tentacles of the cephalopod and 
held until it unrolled or was crushed by 
pressure. 

As the Ordovician period drew to a 
close so did the trilobites start their decline. 
We will meet them again in the Silurian 
where they will be just as interesting. 


FROM UNDER THE SEA 

While it is not uncommon now to hear 
of oil and sometimes other minerals being 
recovered from beneath the ocean floor, yet 
it always startles one’s imagination when 
he hears of mining operations being carried 
on far beyond the shore line. 

It is well known that in many places in 
England, coal is mined off shore, but no- 
where along the coast of the United States 
is such opportunity afforded. However at 
Glace Bay, Nova Scotia, coal mine tunnels 
extend more than a half mile beneath the 
ocean, and only recently two miners lost 
their lives in a disastrous fire in one of 
these mines caused by a dynamite blast. 
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€dgar BH. Sarles 


Edgar H. Sarles was born on August 1, 
1878, in Brooklyn, New York; The son of 
a Baptist Minister, and departed this life 
January 13, 1954. 

Mr. Sarles, who spent many years as a 
resident Ohio, lived his 
early life in a village in New Jersey. Here 
he obtained his early schooling in public 
and private schools. Then after five years 
in a college preparatory, he attended and 
graduated from Rutgers College in 1899, 
with a B.S. in Chemistry 


of Cincinnati, 


His interest in mineralogy and earth 
sciences started at an early age, with many 
trips on foot and on bicycle to famous 
New Jersey locations, furnishing the be- 
ginnings of sixty years of collecting and 
study. At the age of 12 he built a fine 
large mineral cabinet to house his collec- 


tion, which 


endures as a tribute to his 


industry to this day. 


Among his early achievements as a col- 
lector and student were his discovery of 
metallic silver in New Jersey, a new species 
of trilobite in the Devonian Rocks of New 
York state, and later the discovery of a 


significant deposit of Bauxite in Southern 
Ohio. 


Edgar H. Sarles, the man, was without 
equal, in the opinion of his friends, who 
numbered in the thousands throughout the 
world. He gave freely his time, his know]- 
edge and efforts to everyone in a fashion 
to deprive himself of many things. His 
first consideration was always the needs 
and problems of his friends. 


In Cincinnati thru his leadership, knowl- 
edge and perseverance, there developed a 
group of amateur geologists and mineral- 
ogists, which culminated in two organiza- 


tions; “The Dry Dredgers’” and “The 
Cincinnati Mineral Society’’. His library 
consisting of some thousand texts and 


OBITUARIES 








bulletins are a tribute to his insatiable de 
sire for finding out the how and why of 
the innumerable phases of the earth sci- 
ences. 

Mr. Sarles is survived by his widow 
Mrs. Minnie Sarles, two daughters, Mrs 
Fred Schatz, Mrs. Ruth Benedict and a son 
Mr. Wesley Sarles. 


Charles L. Gschwind 


Junius John Haves 


The many friends and associates of 
Junius J. Hayes, Professor Emeritus at the 
University of Utah were deeply shocked on 
learning of his death, at the age of 68, on 
February 27th, last. The immediate cause 
of his death was a heart attack which oc- 
curred while driving his automobile on 


U.S. Highway 160, near Moab Airport. 


Since retiring from his faculty position, 
several years ago Professor Hayes has been 
engaged in Civil Engineering work. He had 
served as President of the Mineralogical 
Society of Utah from 1940-49 and in 1947 
he was President of the newly created 
Rocky Mountain Federation of Mineralogi- 
cal Societies. He was also past-president of 
the American Federation. 

The former university teacher was 4 
member of the Wasatch Gem Society and 
a former president of the Astronomical So 
ciety of Utah. He also held membership in 
the Utah Academy of Sciences, Art and 
Letters and Utah Audubon Society. 

He was a native of Pleasant Grove, Utah, 
being born on October 2, 1885. He was 
graduated from Brigham Young University 
in 1907, and attended the University of 
Chicago in 1934. He was a member of th 
Morman Church, and on August 28, 1912 
he married Genevieve Spilsbury, in the Salt 
Lake Temple. He is survived, in addi- 
tion to his widow, by five sons and one 
daughter. 
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Junius Hayes will long be remembered 
by all who were privileged to know him 
as a kindly, scholarly gentleman, who was 


loved by all, and as a man who had a great 
capacity for work, making friends, and for 
doing good. Being long active in scouting, 
he practiced its principle of doing someone 
a good turn daily, as a most natural part 
of the art of good living. 

Ben Hur Wilson 


LET’S PLAY THE GAME!! 

Program Chairmen Attention: Do all 
your programs tend to follow one set pat- 
tern month after month? Do they some- 
times seem to be monotonous? If they do, 
then why not vary the menu occasionally. 
Have an “EARTH SGIENCE QUIZ” 
cither before or at the close of the meeting, 
and give a mineral prize to those who have 
the highest or a perfect score. How? Well 
here’s how! 


Take any one, or a combination of our 
Earth Science Quizes if a longer list is 
desired, and mimeograph the names in the 
questions in a single column down the 
Below, mimeograph the 
numbered and in a scrambled order, with 
a line across the bottom of the page for the 
name and the score. When ready pass out 


page answers 


these sheets with instructions that they are 


to match the answer numbers with the 


correct name at the top, allowing—say five 


minutes to do the job, then collect and 





correct. From 20 to 25 question names will 
seem to be about the best number. 

For beginner groups use only 1 point 
numbers, and for more advanced members 
the 2 or the 3 point names may be used if 
it may seem desirable. 





FAMILIAR LANDMARK GONE 

Many of our readers familiar with the 
romantic haunts of New England will re- 
gret to learn that fire of unknown origin 
completely destroyed the mammoth 87 year 
old Halfway House on the slope of Mount 
Monadnock on April 14th. The hotel, 
known to thousands throughout New Eng- 
land, had not been operated as a public 
house since it was condemned last year. A 
regrettable feature connected with the fire 
was the loss of the old guest books, which 
through the years had collected the names 
of so many of our great writers, artists, and 
other notables who had visited Halfway 
House during the summer time in the last 
century. 


WORLD’S LARGEST EMERALD 

What is said to be the largest known 
emerald is at present owned by the Duke of 
Devonshire. Its weight is one thousand 
three hundred eighty-four carats. At prices 
currently quoted, around $250.00 plus per 
carat, the market value of this stone must 
be upwards of a third of a million dollars. 
Are there any buyers? No! It is not for sale. 





ANSWERS: Test your knowledge. (Check the ones you have correct.) 


a.—(1) Chalcedony. A transparent or more generally translucent cryptocrystalline form of quartz. 
b.—(1) Basalt. A heavy, dark colored, black to dark brown, igneous rock of a dense texture. 

c.—(1) Fossil. Various physical evidence of forms of organic life of some previous geologic age. 
d.—(1) Dome. An uplift in which the beds dip outward in all directions from a center. Important 


feature in oil geology 
Loam 
and sand 


e.—(1) 


An impure soil containing particles intermediate in size between those of clay 


f.—(1) Chrysocolla. A hydrous copper silicate. Usually green or blue-green 


g.—(2) Cretaceous. Rock of the nature of chalk; relating to chalk 


period 


(Hitchcock). Also a geologic 


h.—(2) Porphyry. An igneous rock containing crystalline masses of great irregularity in size. 
i.—(2) Loadstone. A piece of magnetite possessing polarity like a magnetic needle. 
j—(3) Monadnock. A type of mountain in glacial nomenclature indicating that the surrounding 


ice sheets did not entirely cover it 


k.—(3) Tripoli. A highly siliceous sedimentary rock employed as fillers and abrasives 


in Illinois) 


(Colloquial 


1.—(3) Specularite. An iron ore occurring in tabular crystals with splendent metallic lustre. 
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“MEET ME IN 
MIDWEST MECCA IN ‘94° 


Dr. H. W. Kuhm, Publicity Chairman 


The blue print for the 1954 Midwest 
Federation Convention, to be held in the 
Civic Auditorium at Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, June 24-25-26, is near completion. 
Final preparations will be made at a joint 
meeting of directors and committee heads 
of the Midwest Federation and the Wis- 
consin Geological Society, convention host, 
scheduled to be held at the Hotel Wiscon- 
sin, Milwaukee, convention headquarters. 

Exhibits: Commercial Oliver 
W. Lex states that dealers from the east, 
midwest and west will have exhibits in- 
cluding gems and minerals; lapidary equip- 
ment and supplies; rare minerals; fluores- 
cent minerals; cut stones and gem materials; 
diamond saws; unusual cutting materials; 
rare ores; books, slides and films of gems; 
slabs and mountings. Non-commercial Ex 
hibits Chairman Gilbert J. Thill is lining 
up an impressive array of exhibits that will 
help to round out the Midwest show. 

Program: Program Committee Chairman 
John Mihelcic is booking program commit- 
ments that assure a high grade of educa- 
tional features that will make attendance 
a “must” for information-hungry rock- 
hounds, lapidarians, and fossil fans. 

Auction: In keeping with the custom of 
past conventions, an Auction will be held 
on Saturday afternoon, June 26, from 3:30 
to 5:30 in Kilbourn Hall. The Convention 
will be nearing its close and the Auction 
will not interfere with the dealer business 
in Juneau Hall. This is an Auction of do- 
nated materials—cut and polished material, 
minerals and fossils—-the proceeds of 
which go into the fund to help defray the 
expenses of the Convention. James O 
Montague, General Chairman of the Con 
vention, requests that you be generous in 
your donation of material for this auction 
Your, local materials are generally highly 
prized by those who come from another 


Exhibits 





MILWAUKEE— 


state. Please donate first class specimens 
only. Jim says it ‘‘is better to contribute one 
real good specimen than a half dozen 
mediocre ones.”’ 

Souvenir Guide to Geological Sites: Each 
registrant to the Convention will receive a 
Souvenir Guide to Noteworthy Geological 
Sites in Wisconsin, together with a direc- 
tory of the Convention Field Trips: 

(1) Tour of the Department of Geology, 
Milwaukee Public Museum. 

The Green Memorial Museum of Pal- 
eontology, Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege. Guide: Dr. Katherine Greacen 
Nelson, Museum Curator. 

The Lutz Quarry, at Oshkosh. ( Mar- 
casite, pyrite, calcite, sphalerite) 
Hosts: Mr. and Mrs. Richard Lutz 
Guides: Herman Hollub, President, 
Winnebago County Rock & Mineral 
Society, and Elmer Rowe Nelson, Cur- 
ator of Geology, Milwaukee Public 
Museum. 


(3) 


(4 


If enough convention visitors desire, 
a motorcade visit Milwaukee's 
parks and outstanding civic features 
Saturday morning. 

Trading Post: Another Convention fea 
ture will be the Trading Post, where you 
may engage in a friendly bit of ‘‘hoss trad- 
ing,” swapping your surplus for someone 
else's so that both may profit thereby 

WGS Welcome Mat is Out: As Chair 
man Jim says, “Meet me in Milwaukee 
Midwest Mecca in 1954. Come with a 
smile, a happy heart, and a determination 
to have the time of your life. We will 
smile right back, lean over backwards, and 
do our derndest to see that you get it! 


will 


DO IT NOW! 
Complete your files of the Earth 
Science Digest now. See 


List on Page 23 
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HURRAHI!! 
We'll 
all be 
Thora? 


June 
24 —25 —26 
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Announcing 


the 14th Annual Convention of the 
Midwest Federation of Mineralogical and 
Geological Societies 
to be held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


June 24, 25 and 26, 1954, with the 


Wisconsin Geological Society as host. 


PLAN YOUR 1954 VACATION EARLY! 


No one who attended the great American Federation Convention at Milwaukee 
will want to miss this one, which promises to be even bigger and better. 
ALL MEETINGS AND EXHIBITS will be at the Milwaukee Auditorium. 
Juneau Hall has been reserved for 28 Commercial Exhibits. Dealers, make 
your reservations now. First come—first choice of space. Kilbourn Hall has 


been reserved for Society and non-Commercial Exhibits. 


For space and arrangements write: 


Outver W. Lex, GILBERT J. THILL, 
Commercial Chairman Non-Commercial Chairman 


Care of James O. Montague, General Chairman 


1026 East Pleasant Street, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
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OUTSTANDING GEM SHOW 
By Central Illinois Rockhounds 
May Ist and 2nd were the dates when 

the Central Illinois Rockhounds of Decatur, 


Illinois put on their second show at the 


Y.M.C.A 


attended, and the visitors were seen from 


in Decatur. The affair was well 
as far away as Chicago. Surrounding towns, 
among which were Springfield, Blooming- 
ton and a good many others, were well rep- 
resented in the exhibits. 

Those exhibiting were Paul R. Wilson 
with gemstones, relics and artifacts; Fran 
ces E. Wilson of Millikin University, with 
gemstones and jewelry; Brice Kennedy 
with cut and polished gemstones and jew 
elry; Dorothy Kennedy with fossils; La- 
Fayette Funk with petrified woods, miner- 
O. Car- 


ter with precious and semi-precious stones, 


als, fossils-snails and gemstones; E 


fossils and quartz; J. H. McCormick with 
rocks and minerals; Bernard W. Smith with 
Davis 
with gemstones, minerals, geodes, fossils 
and sea shells; Mr. and Mrs 
rocks and minerals; Mrs. L. E 


agates and gemstones; George M 


Leach with 
Scott with 
equipment for pebble pups; Miss Helen 
Brundage with mounted jewelry; Mr 
George B. Ferre with silver casting, jew- 
elry and gemstones; Mr. William C. Wil 
der with rough stones, slabbed stones and 
gemstones; Mrs. Lois Heister with rocks, 
Weis 
with gemstones; Paul S. Smith with rocks, 
minerals and relics; Douglas Lawyer, rocks 


William F 


minerals and gemstones; Henry F 


and minerals: 


fluorspar. 


Farley, with 


The show was under the able direction 
of the regular officers, Mr. George M. Da- 
vis, President, Mr. Brice Kennedy, Vice 
President, Mr. LaFayette Funk, Vice Presi 
dent, Miss Helen Brundage, Secretary, and 
Mr. Henry F. Wiese, Assistant Secretary 

This lively, well organized and well bal 
anced club is to be congratulated on a 
splendid showing and an informative and 
interesting exhibit which no doubt will at 
tract more people for a larger and bigger 
show. next year. We extend our congratu 


lations. J.D.W 
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SEE THIS FINE EXHIBIT 

At Weiser, Idaho, a permanent exhibi- 
tion of collectors’ (rockhounds) minerals 
and gems has been set up in the Washing- 
ton Hotel lobby by the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Snake River Gem Club. 

The Lower Valley, Hell's Canyon, and 
the Salmon River are publicised by gem 
hobby magazines as one of the nation’s 
happiest hunting grounds for collectors 

Materials on display, and available in 
the region, include agates, petrified wood, 
garnets, sapphires, pan gold, ore samples 
such as copper, lead, silver and tungsten. 
Rockhounds visiting Idaho should by all 
means drop in and see this exhibit. 


GREAT GEM BOOK SERIES 

Few items of intrinsic value have had a 
greater influence upon human history than 
Gem Stones through ages past. They have 
always been the subject of great interest to 
both young and old, and to rich and poor 
as well. 

Due to their great variety, wonderous 
beauty and oft times fabulous value, they 
have attracted the attention of all great 
writers of the past and their place in litera- 
ture is truly unique. Very few realize and 


appreciate the “Great Books” that have 


been written upon the subject of gem 
stones, ever since the times when books 


were first written. 

We are indeed fortunate to be able to 
announce that beginning with our next is- 
sue, we are to have a series of articles con- 
tributed by Dr. J. Daniel Willems upon the 
Great Gem Books, from the time of Pliny 
the Elder, A.D 


very earliest authentic writer upon this sub 


70, who was perhaps the 


ject, on down to the present day 

No one will want to miss these very fine 
articles by Dr. Willems who is an eminent 
authority on gem literature, and who pos 
sesses in his own private library, one of th 
finest and most complete set of gem books 
now in private hands in this country. B« 
sure to look forward to these interesting 
articles starting in the July issue. 
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Bring Your File Up to Date 
Back numbers of the Earth Science Digest are still available. Some are in short supply and will soon be gone. 
If you like the Digest, you will find much to enjoy in previous issues. All numbers are 35 cents each, or 3 for $1. 
WANTED TO BUY—Copies of Earth Science Digest for Aug., Sept., Oct., 


and Dec., 1946; March, June, 








Sept.-Oct. 1947; March and Aug., 1948; Jan., 1949; and March 1950. Write Earth Science Digest, Box 1357, 
Chicago 90, Illinois 
1946 October—Mt. Mazama and Crater Lake, by Jerome 
Noveml Craters of the Moon National Monument, _ Eisenberg. : ; , 
by E H N we tied ir. An ‘Aiesioun Gold Deposit November—Geophysical Exploration With the Air- 
S iste aaa. borne Magnetometer, by Homer Jensen. 
ce December—South Central New Mexico's Sinkholes 
1947 and Craters, by Alfred M. Perkins. 
January—Natural Steam Plant, by W. D. Keller. 


Alaska Gold Trails of '98, by Victor Shaw. 
February—Mi chig an Minerals, by Henry P. Zuidema. 
A Missouri Ebb and Flow Spring, by W. D. 


\pril—Famous Lost Mines, The Lost 
* ’ Origir 


Dutchman, 

Dolomite, by Ken 
neth J Rogers. 

May—Famous Lost Mines, The Lost Pegleg Smith, 
by Victor Shaw. What Camera for the Earth 
Scientist, by W D. Keller 


lualy Prospecting With a Geiger Counter. Famous 
Lost Mines, The Lost Dutch Oven, by Victor 
Shaw. Notes on Crinoid Research, by Harrell L. 
strimy le 

\ugust—Nebraska’s Marsupial Tiger, by H. P. 
Zuidema. Lake Superior Agate, Part I, by T. C. 
Vanasse. Famous Lost Mines, The Lost Arch, 
by Victor Shaw. 


ovember—dZeolites for Lapidaries, by Richard M. 
Pearl. Famous Lost Mines, The Lost Tub, by 
Victor Shaw 

December—What Happened to the Dinosaurs, by 

Russell C. Hussey. Famous Lost Mines, The 


Lost Papuan, by Victor Shaw 


1948 
January-February—-Pollen Grains Write History, by 
Stanley Cain. Famous Lost Mines, The Lost 
Gunsight, by Victor Shaw. 
April—Sir William Logan, Father rf 
Geology, Part I, by E. J. Alcock. Geology and 
he Microscope, Part II, by Jerome Eisenberg. 
M Fire Ciay, by W. D. Keller. The Barite Group 
Minerals, by Richard M. Pearl. Sir William 


Canadian 


lun Colorado Mineral Localities, by Richard M. 
Pearl Tl Americar Federation and Earth 
S nce Expansion, by Ben Hur Wilson 
Digging { D saurs, by Horace G. Richards 
How t Clear Mineral Specimens, by Mary 
Piner 


mber—Forms and Origin 


Caves, Part I, by 
Charles E. Hendrix, 


Fulgerites, by E. Carl 


Sink. History Fossil Collecting, Part II. 
()ctober—Forms and Origin of Caves, Part II. Water 
Witches by W. W. Schidler. History of Fossil 
Collecting, Part IT] 
N embe Coal Age Flora of Northern Illinois, by 


1 I Fleener. How the Amateur Geologist 
Can Aid Science, by Gilbert O. Raasch. 

) mhe The Gros Ventre Landslide, Part J, by 
H. P. Zuidema. 


1949 
February Tt} Moonscar Up went Part I, 
by Har 1 Kuehn. Staur t ( rg by A. S 
Furcron. Bryce Canyon Natio oa Park, .~ Roger 





“he Moonscar Upon the Earth, Part II. The 
Geological Survey, by William E. Wrather. 
April—Surface Geology at the Border of an Ice 

Sheet, _by C. W. Wolfe 


Ma Coal Ge logy, by Gilbert H. Cady. 

Jur The Search for Uranium, Part I, by W. S. 
Savage Petroliferous Geodes, by Roger I 
ce 


Kansas, by Kenneth K. Landes. The 





S Uranium, Part II 
Angust—Soil Erosion in Southern Russia. hy Wil 
n Ae Schmidt. The Search for Uranium, 
tember--The Blister Hypothesis and Geological 
Problems, by ¢ W. Wolfe. The Green River 
0 Shales, | Terome Eisenberg 





1950 

January—-The Arkansas Diamond Area, by J. R. 
Thoenen, etc. 

February—Archeology and Geology of Northwestern 
Alaska, by Ralph, S. Solecki. 

April—Geology by the Mackenzie Delta, 
Canada, by Horace G. Richards, 
Exploration, Part IT. 

May—Teaching Earth Sciences in Secondary Schools, 
Part I, by Jerome Eisenberg. 

lune—-Geologic History of the District of Columbia, 
by Martha S. Carr. Teaching Earth Sciences in 
Secondary Schools, Part II. 

Tluly—-Atomic Raw Materials, Part I, by Robert J. 
Wright. A Geologist Visits Europe, by Horace 
G. Richards. Teaching Earth Sciences in Sec 
ndary Schools, Part 

\ugust—Atomic Raw Materials, Part II. 
tion Studies at Lake Mead, by 


Arctic 
Geophysical 


Sedimenta 
Herbert B. 


Nic hols. . 
September Fossil Localities of Northwestern New 
Mexico, by H. P. Zuidema. Geochemical Pros 


pecting for Ores, Part I, by Jerome 
October—Potential Mineral Resources of Yukon 
lerritory, by H. S. Bostock. 
November—Geological Research in 
Laitakari 
December—-Potholes in the Navajo Sandstone, Zion 
National Park, by Roger L. Spitznas. The Origin 
f Sea Water, by Herbert B. Nichols. 
1951 
lanuary—Evidence for a 
Earth. by Harold od 
scribed, by 


Eisenberg 


Finland, by A 


Primitive 
Urey. New 
Herbert B. Nichols. 

1952 
July—-Canon City Panorama, by Richard Pearl. 
Geological Features of Twin Cities, by George 
\. Thiel. Chubb Crater, by \ ten Meen. 


Homogeneous 
Trilobites De- 


September—Studies in Coal, by Frank *, Fleener, 

inerals of Eastern Federation, by H Wood 

ruff. Asteriated Gems, by Dr. W. B s! Thomas 

November—Rattlesnake Butte, by June Zeitner. 

Meteorites of Xiquipileo, by H. H. Nininger. 
Studies in Coal, Part Fleenes 

1953 
January—U1 akite Cope of Virginia, by Dr. Waldo 
Tones. Fame Lost Mines, the JI.ost Chinese 


Rocker, by Vi ic “ or Shaw. Studies i in Coal, Part 3. 
Marcl Atomic Research at Argon: | horatory, hy 
Robert B. Laraway. Lapidary Topics, Sawing, by 


William J. Bingham. Silver Islet, by Dr. Frank 
Fleener. 

May—Crown Jewels of England, Dr. J. W. Willems. 
Into the Dinosaur Country, Wayland W. Magee. 


July Indian Mining and Use of Lead, Dr. H. W. 


Kuhn; Pothole Erosion, R. L. Spitznas; Sym- 
metries and Asymmetries in Meteor Crater, H 
H Nininges 

September—Ir ‘Memoriam Sethe! J. Babbitt; Is 
Boise Sitt on a ‘oleano, Rhodenbaugh; 
Worms E. Science and Evolution, Burke 
Smith 

Novembe Clay Science, Edmond P. Hyatt; Paste 


Imitations, J. W. Willems; Rare Fossil Lizards 
n Kansas. Tohn Watson 


1954 
January Importance of Rhythmic Features, Sauvan; 
Tuvenile Waters, Gaston Burridge History of 

( al, TV Frank Fleener 
Mare Mount Monadnock, Wetherbee; The Great 


Garrison; Trilobites, Montague 
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GEMOLOGY and LAPIDARY ARTS 





ABOUT THIS LAPIDARY BUSINESS 


by L. C. Aldrich, Downers Grove, Illinois 


‘In a Lighter Vein 

We've talked about a lot of other things 
in this magazine. Now let's consider this 
“Lapidary’’ business. 

Mr. Noah Webster was a man who was 
considered quite good at taking words 
apart and putting them together again and 
he says that the word “Lapidary’’ comes 
from the Latin word “Lapidarius” which 
he defines as ‘‘an artificer who cuts and 
This 
is a pretty fancy description of you if you 
go in for this “Lapidary”’ business and ap- 
parently Mr. Webster was afraid of possi 
ble cases of our exalted ego because he goes 
on to explain that “Lapidary’’ is derived 
from two words, “Lepus” meaning rock 
and “‘delapidate.”” Therefore, if you con- 
sider yourself a lapidist you can be classi- 
fied as one who delapidates stones. 


polishes precious stones and gems.” 


There is nothing particularly new about 
this Lapidary business and I don’t intend 
to dig up any ancient history on the sub 
ject. I don’t particularly care if some pre 


historic ancestor patiently rubbed a piece 


of precious mineral on a rock until a fairly 
symmetrical cut stone was achieved. Nor 
am I impressed by the fact that early Chi- 
nese craftsmen spent days and months pa 
trently sculping away on a fanciful bit of 
carved jade. They had plenty of time on 
their hands and probably enjoyed the work, 
and at least had something to show for 
their efforts. I know people who have spent 
years trying to make a “hole-in-one” on a 
golf course and when they finally succeed 
ed, what did they get out of it? Nothing 
tangible, only a bill for the drinks all 


24 


‘round. Maybe the ignorant Chinaman had 
more on the ball than the golfer and his 
chance “hole-in-one.” I 

Getting back to this Lapidary business, 
there are two kinds of Lapidists, the profes 
sional and the amateur. The professional 
lapidist cuts stones for a living. Presumably 
like to cut never 
wanted to cut stones but his dad, who came 


wouldn't know 


he doesn't stones and 
from a long line of lapidists said to him 
‘Son, there’s money in this stone cutting 
business.” So he became a lapidist but he 
probably considers cutting stones as a par 
ticular chore for which he gets paid and 


beyond that he loses interest 





First we must collect. 
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You Win! 


Send only 50c and receive ovr 25¢ catalog of 
1,000 mineral slides and a fine 50c mineral 
kodachrome PLUS a 25c credit slip. Only one 
lot to a customer to introduce. If you wish we 
will substitute a geology slide and our new 
geology catalog. 
Fine programs with script rented to clubs 
INFORMATION FREE 


W. SCOTT LEWIS 


2500 N. Beachwood Dr. 
Hollywood 28, Calif 


TRANSPARENT PLASTIC BOXES 


Over fifty sizes and types of trans- 
parent plastic boxes. May be used 
for display, merchandising or cata- 
loging collections. Price list free upon 
request. Dealer inquiries welcome. 


JEWELERS TOOLS, SUPPLIES AND 
MOTOR ACCESSORIES 


Our 96 page illustrated catalog 50c. 
Catalog free to dealers upon request. 
Schrader Instrument Company 


Department ES Independence, lowa 








Do you have these? 


STAUROLITE, Taos Co., N.M. Collection of 5 Xi 
forms; single, 30 Deg. twin, 90 Deg. cross, 
compound twins, and trilling; perfect, clean X's. 
$5.00 per set 

QUARTZ, Japanese Twins (Heart-shaped) from 
local diggins. One or more, scattered on plate 
of regular Quartz xIs. Small, but where else 
can you get them? Priced $1.00 to $10.00 de- 
pending on size, quality, quantity, etc 


ADOBE CRAFTERS 


Rt. 2, Box 341 
Santa Fe, N.M. 








NEW CATALOG 


Now! A 56-page catalog on minerals and 
mineral accessories. NOT a lapidary catalog. 
No charge except 5¢ for postage and han- 
ling. Send for it now. 


MINERALS UNLIMITED 


1724 University Avenue 
BERKELEY 3, CALIFORNIA 

















FROM OUR NEW LOCATION 


Notice: all of our prices now include tax and postage 


SPECIALS 
Australian Fire Opal, Ist grade $24.00 oz 
Australian Fire Opal, 2nd grade 8.00 oz. 


Hearts 25mm (polished and drilled 

Jade—Malachite—Blue Agate, Carnelian, 
Chrysoprase, Tiger-Eye, Rose Qutz., Etc 
Carved—Fish, Frogs, Turtles, Bees, etc. 
in Tiger-Eye, Amethyst, Hemetite & Opal 2.50 ea 


SLABS AND CHUNK MATERIAL 


2.45 ea 


40 to 50 sq. inches assorted slabs $2.50 
8 Ibs. assorted chunk material for cutting 3.75 
Bloodstone (India $ 5.25 per lb. 
Slabs .50 per inch 
Moss Agate (India 4.60 per Ib. 
Slabs 45 per inch 
Red Plume Agate 12.00 per Ib 
Slabs 1.30 per inch 
Mexican Agate 3.50 per Ib. 
Slabs 30 per inch 
Rose Quartz (very good color 1.25 per Ib. 
Slabs 30 per inch 
Jade (Alaska 6.25 per Valb. 
Slabs 90 per inch 
Burnite (top grade 7.40 per Ib. 
Slab 50 per inch 
Templates (sizes marked for standard cuts) $2.10 


FACETING MATERIAL (Mine run) 


Valb. Sunstone $1.70 
Valb. Kunzite 2.60 
Valb. Topaz (Mexican 2.80 
Valb. Peridot 6.10 
Valb. Amethyst 6.70 
Valb. Smokey Quartz 7.60 
Valb. Apetite 6.70 
Valb. Garnet (very good 8.40 
Corundum preforms 9 to 10mm ave 
5ct to 7ect.. $2.85 ec. 
Spinel preforms 9 to 10mm ave 
5ct to 7ct. 2.45 ea. 


SPECIMEN BOXES 35 Different minerals $1.90 
70 Different minerals 3.90 
Cat's Eye Shells superior quality small .25 ea. 
large .60 ea. 
Synthetic Turquoise 15 per gram 
medium .15 ea. 
large .25 ea. 
Try our approvals on loose stones—$10.00 deposit 
on $20.00 shipment on initial order 


Turquoise nuggets 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


STORE HOURS: 


Mon., Tves., Thurs., & Sat.—9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Wed. & Friday—9 A.M. to 9 P. M. 


COAST GEMS INC. 


8911 E. Valley Bivd. @ 


Rosemead, Calif. ¢@ 


Atlantic 7-8244 
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The amateur lapidist cuts stones because 
In fact, he loves to 
cut stones and he lives to cut stones. He 


he wants to cut stones 


even pays for the privilege of cutting 


Our 


interest does not lie in the first classification 


stones, and Brother, how he pays!" 


of lapidists who definitely have no standing 
in the particular chapter of the ancient and 
honorable Order of Rockhounds to which 
you and I belong. Our interest lies in the 
amateur lapidist, the common or gravel pit 
variety who spends his leisure time travel 
ing from rock dump to rock dump, ever 
optimistic, ever hopeful and ever confident 
that in this particular rock pile he will find 
a very superior rock. What kind of a rock? 
That isn’t important. There are many kinds 
of fine rocks any one of which will be en- 
tirely satisfactory to a true amateur lapidist 
The important thing is—will it cut and is 
it pretty? 

The amateur rock hound and lapidist is 


an unusual character. In his street clothes 





he looks like any normal person and identi 
fication can be made only after some obser 
vation. Sooner or later he will produce his 
latest lapidary effort in the form of a cut 
stone, screw a jeweler’s loupe in his eye 
like 


offering, lick a mineral specimen or make 


the better to observe someone else's 


some other of his characteristic moves 
(This last operation is rapidly changing to 
other methods of moistening rocks such as 
use of a little flap moistener, a wet sponge 
etc., for sanitary reasons. Also there is a 
safety factor involved. I once knew of a 
rock-hound who got his tongue caught in 
a geode, but that is a different story.) 

It is in his work clothes that the amateur 
lapidist is best observed. This consists of 
two costumes, his field outfit and his shop 
outfit. The 


therefore comfortable clothing not unlike 


field outfit consists of old and 


that worn by many others for their leisure 
except that the knees of his trousers always 
bag and his pockets always bulge. This 





Birdie says — 1! wonder who's cuckoo now. 
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phenomenon is due to the abnormal amount 
of time spent on his knees excavating, and 
by his habit of carrying some five or six 
pounds of rock specimens in his pockets. 
In addition, he will usually have in his 
right hand a sort of a miniature pickaxe 
with which he ‘busts’ open boulders in 
order that he may observe the interior there- 
of, a wheat sack or other receptacle in 
which to carry added specimens that will 
not go into his pockets, and usually a cam- 
cra. Observed in his characteristic pose as 
he licks a rock and studies it, it would be 
impossible to mistake him for anything 
other than what he is. 

Shop uniforms vary but in general con- 
sist of well worn. old clothes much spat- 
tered with white polishing compound, a 
shop apron intended to protect the said old 
clothes but which never do, and a general 
odor of kerosene from his diamond saw. 
In addition, he will generally be found 
holding a slab of rock or a dop stick in his 
hand and frequently will have a jeweler's 
loupe screwed in his eye 


I may have given the impression that 
amateur rock-hounds and lapidists are pre- 
dominantly male. Far from it. The ladies, 
bless ‘em, fill a large percentage of the rock 
hound ranks and as lapidists they are ex- 
tremely skillful and energetic. True, they 
are always cleaning house in your shop 
which usually consists of mixing your mar- 
casite up with the galena, writing “Chryso- 
cola” on that new chunk of Malokite with 
an aluminum pencil (which won't rub off) 
and misplacing the nice slab of Montana 
agate with the pine tree. ‘‘(Gracious, | 
didn't do a thing in your dirty old work 
shop but put some things away! I don’t 
see how you can find a single thing in that 
awful mess.) What if they do wear 
grooves in your favorite grinding wheel and 
give your pet slab of rhodocrocite to Mrs. 
Jones who wants something to cut that will 
match her new red dress? I say of the 
lady rock-hounds and lapidists, bless ‘em. 
Who else will remember to pack just the 
right kind of lunch for your field trip? 
Who else will pick sprigs of poison ivy to 





Announcing the New 





thumb screw. 


continuous duty. 
Thermostat. Positive action, rated 
from 100 to 450 degrees F 


Dimensions. Width 3/2'’. Height 734’. Length 17/2". 
Standard. Heavy cast aluminum, ribbed for strength. 
Hot plate, 4’. Aluminum sheet, 21/2x17V2"’. 

Wax cup. Cast aluminum, holds half pound wax. Slides along hot plote. Locks with 


Heater element. Nichrome, mica insulated, in pressed steel sheath. Rated 220 W. 115 V., 


Cord and plug. Heavy duty heater type, with unbreakable plug. 


Guild Electric Mopper | 


NO MORE 
Burned fingers 
Overheated stones 
Clogged gas burners } 
Ruined wax , 
Wax dripping 





This new unit will 
make dopping a pleas- 
ure. 

SPECIFICATIONS : 


1200 W. 220 V. oversize for long life. Adjustable 


Mounting. To your bench top, with three screws or bolts. 

This is a ruggedly built unit, designed to last for years. 

Shipped assembled, ready to use. One pound of Princeton Dopping Wax with each unit. 
Shipping weight 8 pounds. 


PRICE $22.50 F.O.B. Franklin Park, Ill. 


Terms, cash with order, or deposit on C.0.D. orders — Mail order only 


Huild 2753 HAWTHORNE STREET 
FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS 
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go with the lovely wild astors? Who else 
will ‘bust’ a beautiful trilibite fossil in half 
with a too hefty and too inaccurate swat of 
a rock hammer? And as for scenic effects, 
Brother, until you have seen a sweet young 
thing standing on a rock pile, slacks and 
shoes smeared with clay, shirt tail hanging 
out in back, hair flying in the wind and 
all exposed parts sunburned to a deep red! 
Brother, until you have observed this grace- 
ful creature as she daintily and in a very 
lady-like manner of course, licks a piece of 
rock that she has just picked up and which 
she is very sure is something very valuable, 
brother, you ain't seen nothin 

It may be well to explain the difference 
between an amateur lapidist and a rock 
hound. A rock-hound is an amateur lapi 
dist in the cocoon stage. He is very much 
wound up in the business of being a rock 
hound and he usually has no further desire 
other than being a rock-hound. As such, he 
and his brother and sister rock-hounds joy 
fully roam the land energetically gathering 


miscellaneous minerals by the ton to be 























placed in sundry boxes in the basement 
and never again looked at 

But, as is the case of the caterpillar and 
the butterfly, there will come a day when 
he will emerge from his rock-hound co 
coon. The incubation period is not definite 
and the change may be due to many things. 
but usually it will be caused by a rock. Not 
just any rock that looks different, feels dif 
ferent and unquestionably is different 
There is that something about this particu 
hints at what is to be found 
What is it? Who can tell? 


Maybe the ryolite coating of a thunder egg 


lar rock that 


inside of it 


maybe the water worn pitted surface of 
a banded agate. Any day, our rock-hound 
just has to see the inside of that rock. And 
so he buys a diamond saw, cutting wheels, 
abrasive disks, polishing compounds and 
other et cetera too numerous to mention and 
overnight he becomes a lapidist and im 
mediately becomes a 


gure Of importance 


in his rock-hound society 


(Continued on Page 31) 





Brother — You ain’t seen nothin’! 
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TOM ROBERTS ROCK SHOP 
MACHINES @® MATERIALS © SUPPLIES 
1006 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 

Monday thru Saturday— 
10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m 
Wednesday 
Open until 10:00 p.m. 
Telephone WAbash 2-7085 











ROCKS and MINERALS 


(A Magazine for Collectors) 
if you collect rocks, minerals, sands, pebbles, 
crystals, ores, gems, ROCKS and MINERALS is 
your magazine. Founded 1925. Issued once every 
two months, 112 pages per issue, $3.00 a year 
(sampie copy 60c.) 

ROCKS and MINERALS 
Box 29 a Dept. ES e Peekskill, N.Y. 








Over 100 Different California 
Minerals in My New Free List. 


W. C. BIEBER 
7229 Remmet e Canoga Park, Calif. 





For Those Different Cabs & Spheres 
TRY OBISIDIAN 
Black, Grey, Red & Black, Gray & Black, Ib. 50 


Gold Sheen & Silver Sheen, Ib 75 
Rainbow, Lavender Iridescent, (Vivid Colors 1.50 
Nodules of the above, field run 1" to 4°’, Ib 50 


Fluorescent Opal Wood, Green or Pink, Ib 
2.50, Small Pieces from .25 up, (sample free 
with Obsidian order 
Please include approximate postage 
MODOC ROCK & GIFT SHOP 
Horseshoe Ct., Jct. U.S. 395 & 299, Alturas, Calif 


We Specialize In 


SELECTED MINERAL 
SPECIMENS 


from world-wide localities 





New Catalog Now Available 
60 pages — 42 illustrations 





Due to high printing costs and postal 
charges we must charge 50c per 
copy, however, a special coupon 
will be enclosed that can be re- 
deemed for 50c on your first order 
amounting to $4.00 or more. 





SCHORTMANN’S 
MINERALS 

6 McKinley Avenue 

Easthampton, Mass. 











DIAMOND SAW BARGAINS 


Brand new, highest-quality blades at discounts 
ranging from 20% to as high as 72% off of 
list prices. Write for quotations on your needs. 


REDGATE RANCH 


State Highway No. 76 
P. O. Wetmore, Colorado 








COLORFUL CUTTING MATERIALS 


Sawed, untrimmed pieces, none smaller than 
half inch; sampler of one piece each of Arizona 
Jasper, chrysocolla, moss agate, Shattuckite, 
petrified wood, Norwegian moonstone, verdite, 
sodalite, Green quartz. All nine pieces, iden- 
tified, postpaid, guaranteed $1.00. 
LOST MOUNTAIN GEMS 
P.O. BOX 5012 . PHOENIX, ARIZONA 








Shop will be open June 11-12 during the Big Show 
here, so you may pick up your FREE COPY of Utah Lo- 
cations (with directions). After the show your stamped 
envelope will bring it to you; but | would rather see you! 
lapidary Equipment & Supplies — Jewelry Findings. 

| now have some very nice Australian Opal Rough. 

KEN STEWART’S GEM SHOP 
37 So. West Temple Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
One Half Block South of Temple Square 











GEODES 


We specialize in Fine Cabinet specimens 
from 1 to 17 inches in diameter. A post 
card brings you our new 1954 Price List 


on Geodes. 


GEODE ASH TRAY 


Postpaid at $1.50 


GEODE BOOKENDS 


Postpaid at $5.00 


STERLING SILVER AND GOLD 
MOUNTINGS—A post card will bring 
you our 12 page free, illustrated mount 
ings catalog 


LAPIDARY EQUIPMENT 
GEM MATERIALS—SUPPLIES 
In Stock 


THE SMITH’S GEODE INDUSTRIES 


located on U.S. Highway No. 34 
411 W. Main St New London, lowa 
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TIN OXIDE $1.50 PER POUND 


If you buy $5 worth of Basic Lapidary Supplies from the following list. 
A $10 purchase entitles you to buy 2 Ibs. Tin Oxide at $1.50 per |b. 
A $25 purchase entitles you to buy 5 Ibs. of Tin Oxide. 


| 
GREEN DEVIL DOP CEMENT — FREE WITH $5 ORDER —A ‘4-lb. stick of Dop Cement Free 
with each $5 purchase. A $20 order would entitle you to a free pound of Dop Cement. 

| 


4 TUMBLE POLISHED GEMS (Also called Baroques) FREE with Any Retail Purchase of $5.00 
from our ad, catalog, or store visit. A $10.00 purchase entitles you to 8 Polished Gems. 
For each $5.00 worth of merchandise you get 4 Tumbled Gems. 


NOTE: Only one Premium with $5 order. Offer expires June 31, 1954. 
NORTON CRYSTOLON GRINDING WHEELS... 


Size 6x2” 6x1” 8x1” 8x1 1/2” 10x12” 
80 grit ............ ia sen $7.50 
100 grit $2.65 $3.60 $5.35 7.50 $11.35 
220 grit 2.95 3.95 5.90 8.25 12.50 
320 grit . a» ee 4.50 6.70 9.40 14.20 
Shipping weight 21 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 5 Ibs. 6 Ibs. 9 Ibs. 
Crystolon Wheel Dressing Brick 6”x2”x1” 95¢ 

CRYSTOLON ABRASIVE for the Lapidary .. . 

Grit Size 1 Pound 5 Lb. Lots 10 Lb. Lots 25 Lb. Lots 
80, 100, 120, 180, 220 $ .83 $ .52 $ .39 $ .30 
2F (320), 3F (400) .88 SF 41 -32 
Graded 400 1.09 ta 57 48 
Graded 600 1.35 94 78 69 


DURITE (Silicon Carbide) ROLL SANDING CLOTH — 
Available in 120, 150, 180, 220, 320 grits 


2” wide rolls — 24 feet long $1.65 — (220 and 320 only) 
3” wide rolls — 15 feet long e 1.50 
10” wide rolls — 70 inches long 2.00 


Round Disks of Durite Dry Type Sanding Cloth — 
Available in 120, 220, 320 grits 














6” round disks 10 for $1.00; Quire of 24 $2.00 
8” round disks 6 for 1.00; Quire of 24 3.75 
10” round disks 3 for .90; Quire of 24 5.90 


Round Disks of Speedwet Durite Sanding Cloth .. . 
Available in 150, 220, 400, 600 grit 


6” round disks 4 for $1.00; Quire of 24 $4.95 
8” round disks 3 for 1.00; Quire of 24 5.90 | 
10” round disks 3 for 1.35; Quire of 24 9.25 

YOUR CHOICE OF EITHER FELKER DI-MET OR CONGO BLADES 

4” diameter by .025” thick $ 7.80 10” diameter by .040” thick $14.80 

6” diameter by .025” thick 7.80 12” diameter by .040” thick... 18.20 

oS ae one 14” diameter by .050” thick 25.20 

, ee hy ae Oe 7.80 16” diameter by .050” thick 28.60 

8” diameter by .032” thick cade 10.40 90” diameter by .060” thick 39.20 

8” diameter by .040” thick 11.40 24” diameter by .060” thick 50.60 


When ordering please state arbor hole size 
ALL PRICES F.O.B. PASADENA 
ALL 3% SALES TAX IF YOU LIVE IN CALIFORNIA 


Member of American Gem and Mineral Suppliers Association 


GRIEGER’S 


1633 E. WALNUT ST. PASADENA 4, CALIFORNIA 
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In conclusion, I say of the rock-hounds 
and amateur lapidists, Bless ‘em, may their 
tribe increase. May they ever roam the land 
and wade the streams beds in search of the 
elusive trilobite and the thunder egg. The 
whole world is their geode and it is up to 
them to crack it. They live the Nomadic 
life of the Gypsy and they love it. Their 
societies are far reaching and friendly, their 
pass word and letter of introduction a rock. 
And they know that as the old family ja- 
lopy works its way from one rock pile to 
the next there is a very special providence 
watching over their welfare. Should ‘Old 
Faithful” blow a gasket or a tire or should 
any of the hundred unfortunate incidents 


that plague one on a vacation occur, they 
know that help is at hand. They know that 
they have merely to get out of the car and 
assume the official rock-hound position, 
hands behind back, shoulders bowed and 
head down, and start searching. In a mat- 
ter of minutes the squeal of hastily applied 
brakes will be heard and a cheerful voice 
will sing out ‘What ever you're looking 
for brother have you found any yet?’ And 
help is at hand. 

Yes sir, the rock-hounds and their asso- 
ciates—the amateur lapidists are wonderful 
people and they have the most fun. May 
their tribe ever increase, and their enthu- 
siasm be not diminished. 





DIAMONDS ARE GEM DEALER'S BEST FRIENDS 


SALE OF STONES EXCEEDS PREVIOUS RECORDS 


From London, by way of the Chicago 
Tribune's Press Service, comes the news that 
business is brisk in ‘“‘Hatton Garden,’ the 
grimy little London back street where 95 
per cent of the world’s diamond trade is 
handled. Gem stones, the coveted brilliants 
which earn the biggest profits, are selling 
faster than ever before, says De Beers Con- 
solidated Mines, which, directly or indirect- 
ly, controls about nine-tenths of the world 
diamond output. 

Sales of gem stones during the first three 
months of the current year totaled $40,620,- 
000, which is about 3 million dollars more 
than in the previous quarter, and the high- 
est in any three month period ever recorded. 

Fewer Industrial Stones 

The buying of industrial diamonds for 
use in mining drills, gauge points, coring 
machines, abrasive wheels, and other pur- 
poses has decreased slightly in recent 
months. 

“Hatton Garden” lives on gem stones, 
and when the brilliants are in demand, the 


garden blooms in the eyes of the diamond 


men. 

Headquarters of the diamond industry is 
a cluster of tiny offices on the fringe of 
“Hatton Garden’ where the Diamond 
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Trading company and its associate, Indus- 
trial Distributors (Eales) Ltd., hold sway. 
There, once a month, packages of diamonds 
are offered at sales, known as “‘sights”’ to 
accredited buyers. 

For “Dealers Only” 

Few can gain entrance to the “Aladdin's 
cave.” Admission is restricted to dealers 
acceptable to the diamond syndicate, the 
name by which De Beer's is known to the 
trade. 

Once inside, the privileged buyers look 
over a collection of rough stones, seemingly 
more like salt crystals than precious gems. 
They are assembled in packages or ‘‘par- 
cels."" The viewer can buy a whole package, 
containing stones of various sizes, or he can 
decline it, but he is not permitted to select 
individual stones. 

Grading and valuing is a matter chiefly 
of a keen eye and experience. The experts 
talk of shapes, stones, macles, flats, melees, 
and cleavages in referring to stones of dif- 
ferent sizes and qualities. 


Cut As In 17th Century 


The task of turning the dull little ‘‘peb- 
bles” into glittering gems is left to highly 
skilled craftsmen. In their “Hatton Gar- 
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CUT GEMS—WHOLESALE 
GENUINE EMERALD, Oval or Round Cabo 


chons, light or dark green color, only 40c per 
carat 

GENUINE AMETHYST—GOLDEN (CIT- 
RINE) TOPAZ—GARNET, | ct. stones at $1.00 


GENUINE ZIRCONS, | to 5 ct. stones at $1.00 
per carat 


GENUINE ROCK CRYSTAL STARS (drilled) 


14 mm. at $5.00 doz., 20 mm. at $7.00 doz., 30 
mm. at $12.00 doz. Order any amount 
STAR EARRINGS, Ready to wear, $2.00 pr 


Matching Star Pendants, $2.00 

CRYSTAL RING SETS 2 6 facet cut, $1.50 
ea. 35 mm. Brilliant cut $2 50 ea 10 mm. Bril 
liant cut 40c each 


FLAWLESS CRYSTAL FIGURINE 4” high, 


$6.00 
GENUINE CABOCHONS Jade (Nyskrite) 
13x18 ovals 75c, Carnelian 13x 18 ovals 60« 
Beautiful Montana Agate Cabs 13x18, 50¢ 
18 25 ovals, 75c each—24 x 30 ovals, 85« 30 x 40 
yvals, $1.00. Plume agate cabs——Saganite cabs 
dr ops for earrings & pendants-——-Send deposit for 
aApprov il selection 
GENUINE STONE NECKLACES Rock 
Crystal, $5.00—Garnet, $15.00-—Carnelian, $8.00 
Obsidian, $7.00—Rose Quartz, $12.00. Com 
plete with silver clasps 
GENUINE GEM ‘BONE CARVED EAR- 
RINGS $1.95 pair—Matching pins or pendants, 
$1.95 each, choice of Narcissus or Daisy flower 


POLISHED NUGGETS 10« Se each 
Necklace Chain, 80« Nugget Caps 10 
Add Tax if Not for Resale 


CUSTOM CABOCHON WORK WANTED 
BEDSIDE LAPIDARY 


517 East Benton St O'Neill, Nebr 








(EMS AND MINERALS 


The Rockhound’s Own Magazine 


is @ national magazine for the amateur GEM 
CUTTER, MINERAL COLLECTOR, SILVERSMITH, 
GEOLOGIST, and ROCKHOUND 


Each MONTHLY issue is chock full of interest- 
ing and helpful information on field trips, 
em cutting, gems, minerals, “‘how-to-do-it’’ 
eatures, hints, tips, pictures, club and show 
news, and advertisements all aimed especially 
at heiping the rockhound get more from his 
hobby 


GEMS AND MINERALS is owned by the Calli- 
fornia Federation of Mineralogical Societies, 
a federation of over 75 rockhound clubs. It 
is the OFFICIAL MAGAZINE of both the Cali- 


fornia and American Federations of Minera- 
logical Societies 


Published EVERY Month 
One Year (12 issues) ONLY 
$3.00 


or write for free brochure 


GEMS AND MINERALS 


Box 716C Palmdale, Calif. 











den” basement workshops they cut and 
polish the stones and transform them into 
gems fit for a dowager's tiara or a modest 
engagement ring. 


The method of cutting diamonds with 
the usual 58 facets has been practiced since 
the 17th century when Vincenti Peruzzi, a 
Venetian, worked it out scientifically and 
introduced it as the “brilliant” cut. It 
brought out the full beauty of the diamond 
by giving it the maximum light refraction 
and brilliance. 


Diamond merchants doubt, however, that 
Vincenti foresaw the use to which diamonds 
would be put in the twentieth century. 
The latest Paris conceit is to wear them 
glued to the face like sparkling tears 

The originator of the fashion claims that 
the sparkle of the jewels is matched only 
by the eyes of the wearer 
wouldn't 
tears!! 


W hose eyes 


sparkle with thousand dollar 


DIAMONDS ALSO RECORD 
ATOMIC RADIATION 


It may come as a distinct surprise to 
many of our readers to hear that diamonds 
are extremely sensitive to radioactivity and 
Their 
small size permits use inside the human 


can be used to detect and measure it. 


body or in small openings in industrial 
equipment. 

It is said that diamond counters are more 
sensitive and durable than the man-made 
Geiger counter and there is no particular 
difference in cost. The purpose of a counter 
is to detect and measure alpha, beta, and 
gamma rays given off by radioactive ma 
terials. 

The United States Bureau of Standards 
states that diamonds “have shown them- 
selves to be at least 1,000 times more sen 
sitive, size for size, than any man-made 
counter now employed.” 

Industrial diamonds used for counters 
must be colorless and flawless, the bureau 
said, and one out of 40 is perfect. While 
the diamond is a hard substance, there 
are tremendous spaces between its atoms 
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When gamma radiation knocks a chunk, 
in the form of an electron, off a diamond 
atom, it has room to move, and in traveling 
creates an electrical pulse that can be mea- 
sured in a similiar manner as performed by 
the ordinary ubiquitous Geiger counter. 


ARTE DEL MOSAICO 

Are you planning a trip abroad this com- 
ing summer? If so, no doubt, you will want 
to visit sunny Italy, and you must include 
the ancient city of Firenze, (Florence to 
us), On your itinerary. 

Here, you will be able to pick up many 
ideas enabling you to improve your lapi- 
dary skills and technique, and perhaps 
learn about some things which you may 
want to try out for yourself upon returning 
home. Firenze, you must remember, is the 
center of the great mosak industry, where 
the art has been pursued for more than a 
thousand years. 

To quote, “Via S. Giuseppe, 36—38r 
(presso P. S. Aroce) telefono 26.560, Pro- 
duzione di Lavori Artistice in Pietre Dure 
Naturali.’”’ In short, this says that at 36/38 
R Via S. Giuseppe (street address) you 
may visit a “manufactory of Florentine 
Mosaic and all kinds of artistic works in 
hard stones (pietre dure), made in ancient 
or modern style 

Factory and show rooms may be visited 
every day in order to see how hard stones 
are worked. Beautiful pieces of mosaic art 
may be purchased at prices to suit your 
pocketbook, and which for the most part 
seem reasonably priced. Furthermore if you 
do not find what you want, you may place 
an order, leaving a sketch or picture, and 
upon your return north a few days later you 
will find it ready and waiting for you. 

Many people, who visit Italy, and even 
Florence itself, strange as it may seem, 
never know of this until after they return, 
and then will feel sorry for themselves the 
remainder of their lives for having missed 
seeing this, one of the most interesting in- 
dustries in all Europe hence this little 
plug for our friends across the sea 
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CHICAGO PROFESSIONAL 
GEM SHOP 


Featuring the original but much 


improved 


WALDRU FINAL POLISHING 
AGENT 


Send for complete circular on 


GEMS LAPIDARY SUPPLIES 
BOOKS CUTTING MATERIAL 
MINERALS FLUORESCENT MATERIAL 


+ * + 


DR. WALTER C. GEISLER 
1310 N. Keystone Ave., Apt. 2-B 
Chicago 41, Illinois 











Idaho 


Gem Materials 
STAR GARNETS 


Tested and oriented stars. $5.00 ounce, 
a few at $10.00 per ounce. These are the 
best half of the crystal. Sizes from % 
ounce to 2% ounces. Complete crystals if 
you wish. 


NEW JASP-AGATE FIND 


with colors and patterns that rival mor- 
risonite. We have quantities of this fine 
rock, hence we can sell it for $1.00 per 
pound 10¢ to 20¢ per square inch. 


Congo and Felker Di-Met Saw Blades 
JEWELRY MOUNTINGS 


STEWART’S 
GEM SHOP 


Boise, Idaho 





2620 Idaho St. 














RADIO -PICTURES and URANIUM DECAY 


by Robert E. Riecker 


shall 
it extremely im 
topic W 


shall explain how to perform simple ex 


In the following brief article w 


discuss a relatively new, b 


portant and most interesting 


periments which will give us results worth 


all the time and effort we sp« nd upon them 


We shall discuss radio-pictures as con 
cerned with uranium disintegration and 
other radioactive mate rials 


Let us begin with an explanation of the 


pictures shown in this article. A sheet of 
photographic film was laid horizontally on 
a block of any material. On top of this film 
a key or washer was placed. Then placed 
over the object was a radioactive mineral 
A piece of adhesive tape covered the threc 


articles to hold them in place 


} 


comes to our minds. This explanation iS 


not simple for it requires considerable 
knowledge of the theory of radio active 
disintegration. However, the bare facts may 
be explained to the satisfaction of most 
people. 

First of all because this phenomenon oc- 
curs only with radio-active minerals or with 
artificially activated materials, we must un 
derstand what radioactivity is 

Radioactivity is a property of certain ele 
ments, with atomic numbers above that of 


le ad, 


disintegrate gradually, forming new ele- 


which causes their atomic nuclei to 
ments of different chemical properties than 
started with due to their loss of electrons. 
The elements of numbers above lead, are 





Radio-picture of key made by author. 


This was all done in the black of a pho 
tographic dark-room or some other equally 
dark place 


with the 


The materials held in place 
dark for 


C nd ot this 


tape were left in the 
from 48 to 108 hours. At the 
time the film was removed, developed. and 


printed The printing revealed an almost 
perfect picture taken of the object used 


Thus the qu 


this happenc d. or what cause 


immediately stion ot how 


d if to happ nN 
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said to be unstable, and their atoms con 


tinue to explode forming new elements 
which in turn re-explode again and again 


until the final stable element lead is 


reached. In other words decay is the abilits 
of specific elements to form new substances 
out of the original radio-active ones 


The rate at which these materials deca 


and transmute is measured in time. called 
half life. In the first half life the amount 
May, 1954 — Vol. 7, No. 6 
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Mineralight Makes Rich Tungsten Find in Nevada 


PROSPECTORS en. 
ARE REWARDED Strike Is Reported “raligh; Has 


. Pro 
AFTER SEARCH yike By Uranium Mines Ved Nop 
Tonge ge in ah? trik W Fing 
\s 











I was collecting 
minerals for fun...but 
FOUND A FORTUNE! 


headlines... reprinted 
from just two recent 
editions of MINING 
RECORD...refers “ 
to a find made \. a” 
with a Mineralight 

Ultra-Violet N « 
Lamp. 














| ean 
[ “This is without doubt one 
| Ye had with us one : of the world’s major de- 
| . a lights, which . “We use the Mineralight posits of Se heclite would 
| ised. Without the light ¢ z all our Pp ospecting. It probably never have heen 
| | uid have neve ited : has been very valuable in discovered without a Min- 
th ings . toca } uranium.” - cralight.” 
| | —IraC. Lambert. : —Wm. H. Baldwin. : —W. H. Hoopes 
| | 
| 








Many a Mineralight user will tell you that what started as a hobhy produced a 
bonanza. For in addition to providing added pleasure and excitement for collectors all 
over the world, this magic black-light lamp has often located hidden values by the ton! 


Tungsten, uranium, mercury, zirconium and many other valuable minerals are readily 
identified with Mineralight. You do not have to be an expert to make these identifica- 
tions. Anyone can do it quickly and easily. 

Mineralight will make your mineral collecting more interesting — more thrilling — more 
exciting. And there’s always the possibility that the magic of Mineralight may light your 
way to a fortune...as it has done for so many others. 


ULTRA-VIOLET PRODUCTS, INC. 
Fill owt and mail 


coupon today, for free Dept E South Pasadena, California 


catalog, prospecting Plea ime complete information on your Mineralight prospecting 
instructions and illus ee ee ee 







me 





trations of minerals NAME cateeiaadiaanel 
in glowing colors. ; ADDRESS 
5 CITY STATE 
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of material left unchanged is half the or 
iginal amount, and in the next half life 
the amount remaining is one-fourth the 
original amount, and so on and on until, 
theoretically at least, the point of stability 
is reached. 

The half life of materials varies widely; 


ed 


for uranium-238 it is about 4.67 billion 
years, or for half an amount of uranium to 
change to another material a period of the 
above stated time is required. Radium takes 
1,690 years; for polonium-210 the half 
life is 136 days, and for a special type of 
polonium-214 the time is approximately 
one millionth of a second 

In the breaking down of these materials 
by-products of energy are released in the 
form of rays and particles. They are alpha 
particles, beta particles, and gamma rays. 
These rays cause the exposure of the film, 
but let us go further to see which rays give 


us the strongest reaction 


Radio-picture made by author. 


The alpha particle is a fast moving nu 
gas. It 


clei of ordinary helium g IS a positive 


charged partic le which can penetrate a sub 


to the extent of less than a sheet ot 


foil 


stance 
aluminum 


tively 


A beta particle is a nega 
charged substance and is simply a 


highspeed electron having the energies such 
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as would be obtained by accelerating an 
electron by a potential of several million 
volts. The processes involved here are not 
too well understood at present. The most 
important of the rays given out is the gam- 
ma ray which is an extremely high-powered 
short wave light ray, shorter than the X-ray 
which is said to be the second most power- 
ful. 

Gamma rays are those which make radio 
active materials so deadly for they can 
penetrate even a sheet of lead where as the 
beta particles are stopped with a thin sheet 
of aluminum 

Therefore we may assume that disinte 
gration is the process of spontaneous nu 
clear change in which a beta and alpha par 
ticle are given off from the nucleus, leaving 
that substance with a different atomic num 
ber. The gamma rays come from the inner 
atom itself rather than from the electrons 
outside the nucleus 

All this was discovered and brought to 
man's attention by Madame Curie in 1898 
after effects had been dicovered on photo- 
graphic plates from radioactive materials 

Not all minerals give off the above par 
ticles and rays, and of course they give them 
off in varying amounts. Pitchblende or ura 
radio 

film 


ninite gives the best results in the 


picture experiment Super sensitive 


should be used but this is not necessary 


No light must be permitted to enter the 


place of experiment as any light will ex 
pose and neutralize the film, tending to kill 
the effects of the rays from the material 
Thus, we may summarize the following 
information: Materials with an atomic num 
ber of lead or higher are found to decay at 


varying rates of time. The decay releases 


energy in the form of beta and alpha par 


ticles with gamma rays which are strong 


enough in some materials to expose film tf 


I 

left in the dark for a time. This was found 
to be true by Madame Curie in the latter 

part of the 19th century 
We may also assume that most radio 
active materials or minerals will give off 
energy in some degree, although they may 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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POLISH ROCKS INTO BEAUTIFUL GEMS | 
iO Start this Art now with your stones or with stones included with the Junior Gem Cutter. Mount 
them in rings, bracelets, necklaces, etc 
an AN ANCIENT ART MADE MODERN WITH THIS NEW AND 
tne INEXPENSIVE MACHINE 
; Anyone can learn! The whole family will enjoy this fascinating art. Easy and complete instruc- 
eet tions are included with each Junior Gem Cutter. 
mae need a “shop” for this equipment. Ideal for apartment dwellers and persons with 
ite 
7” ORDER NOW — $43.50 
ar Full line of supplies and findings for the jewelry craftsman. 
ing Write for catalog — 25« 
im 
ast ALLEN LAPIDARY EQUIPMENT CO. 
_ Dept.—E 3632 W. Slauson Ave. Los Angeles 43, Calif. 
tn GENE ALLEN, Proprietor | 
298 Telephone AX 2-6206 | 
tO- 
als 
yar 
Nem FOSSILS 
ura 
dio From some of America’s classic fossil localities we are pleased to offer 
film the collector and student the finest representative collection of inverte- 
ee brates available. Collected and prepared by our own staff of paleontol- 
ie ogists, we take pleasure in offering the following: 
kil From the classic Comanchean (Lower Cretaceous) of Texas, 25 speci- 
mens, representing 15 index fossils $3.50 
: _e From the classic and ever popular Hamilton beds (Middle Devonian) of 
age Western New York, same number as above $3.50 
“ASES For the student of taxonomy we can offer individual phylla, i.e. echinoids, 
par ammonoids, crinoids, etc., singly and in dozen lots. Send for our list of 
nay species available. All orders shipped post-paid. If your needs are paleon- 
“ale tological — write us first. 
atter - . 
Paleontological R h Laborat 
sn alieontoiogical nesearc oratories 
off Box 331 
may Statesville, North Carolina 
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west 





OFFICIAL ORGAN OF MIDWEST 


FEDERATION 





MIDWEST CLUB NEWS 


WISCONSIN GEOLOGICAI 
TY, host to the Midwest 


Convention to be held June 24 


SOCII 
Federation 
26 in Mil 
waukee, urges all members who plan to 
attend the event to bring a rock or a book 


for the which will be 


convention auction 
held to provide funds for the Federation 
Treasury 
WGS, as part of its program to extend 
interest in the earth sciences, has presented 
W isconsin 
with a three-year sub 
scription to the Earth Science Digest 
Beloit College, College, Ripon 
College, Wisconsin State College (at 


each of the 


following educa 


tional institutions 


Lawren 


Oshkosh), Wisconsin State College 
(at Milwaukee), Marquette Univer 

sity 
Might not this gesture be profitably 
followed by other earth science organiza 
tions in the Midwest Federation, thus 


leading students in institutions of higher 


learning to a greatet familiarity with the 


earth sciences ? 


CHICAGO LAPIDARY CLUB will 
held its fourth annual Gem and Jewelry 
Show May 14-16 at the Hamilton Park 


field house, 


72nd and Normal, Chicago 
The show ts competitive and both trophies 
w 1] b aw irded fo 


and ribbons winning 


entries 

INDIANA GEOLOGY AND GEM 
SOCIETY will award a beautiful faceted 
Cairngorm smokey quartz rystal to th 
member who submits the winning name 
for the club’s bulletin. The crystal was 


donated by club prexy Francis Hueber 
i 
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EARTH SCIENCE CLUB OF NORTH- 
ERN ILLINOIS recently heard Mr. Ray 
Bish, metallurgical engineer and rock 
hound hobbyist, talk on “Rocks and Min- 
Mr. Bish amplified his 
talk with a series of well planned exhibits 

NEBRASKA MINERAL AND GEM 


CLUB has wired the following protest to 


erals as a Hobby 


Congressman Harrison, Chairman of the 


House sub-committee on and 


irrigation 
reclamation: 

The Nebraska Mineral and Gem Club 
of Omaha is opposed to any violation of 
our national parks and monuments by de 
These dedi 
cated nature areas should be kept natural 
We are 
Park Dam would inundate major geologi 
Dinosaur National Mon 
This 


towards destruction of out 


velopment and reclamation 


informed that the proposed Echo 
cal features of the 


umcnt in 


Colorado would be the 


initial gesture 
national preserves, which might lead to the 


eventual destruction of our entire 


conser 
vation idea. We ask you to oppose this 
threat 

CENTRAL ILLINOIS ROCK 


HOUNDS on April 11 he ard an informa 
Sea Shells’ by Mr. S. | 
Farin of Springtield, Ill. Afterwards, Mr 


Farin presented each member present with 


tive lecture on 


a sea shell and instructions for making an 
ornamental pin 

MICHIGAN MINERALOGICAL SO 
CIETY on April 12 heard Mr. H. R 
Straight, a past president of the Midwest 
Petritied Woods and 
ation Mr. Straight 


trated his lecture 


Federation speak on 


Their Identiti illus 


with excellent sp« 
iful slides of petrified wood 


EVANSVILLE LAPIDARY SOCIETY 


has been invited to exhibit at the 


cimens 


and beaut 


spring 
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Festival of the Evansville Trinity Meth- 
odist Church. ELS plans to make this dis- 
play a preview of the exhibit that the 
group will show at the Midwest Federa- 
tion Convention in Milwaukee, June 24-26 

ROCHESTER EARTH SCIENCE SO. 
CIETY recently heard a talk on ‘‘Radio- 
active Dating’’ by Dr. Marvin Williams, 
noted physicist. After his talk, Dr. Wil- 
liams used a geiger counter to test RESS 
members’ mineral specimens for radio- 
activity. 


RESS is sponsoring a course on “The 
Geology and Rocks of Some of Our 
National Parks” at the Rochester Evening 
Community College. The course, which 
consists of six lectures, is being presented 
by Dr. Duncan Stewart, Jr., chairman, of 
the geology department at Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn. 

CEDAR VALLEY ROCK AND MIN- 
ERAL SOCIETY at its February meeting 
heard a very informative lecture on “Cir- 
culating Water and Mineral Collecting” 





| Bargains / 


Selected Brilliants 

No. 172—Rich Green Tourma- 
line. Perfectly faceted, glitter- 
ing beauties, 5mm rd. $2.00 
ea.; 6 for $11.00. 
No. 108—Egyptian Peridot. Ex 
quisite, sparkling, olive green, 
4mm rd. or 5Y2mm oval. $1.75 
ea 


No. 238—Zircon. Deep, icy 


TOURMALINES ... SCARABS . . . EMERALDS 
ELEPHANT IVORY ... EXOTIC WOODS 





Few This / 


Special While They Last 
No. 219—Scarabs. Fascinating 
beetles carved in jade, carne- 
lian, tiger eye, chalcedony, etc. 
Ring size stones. $1.00 ea.; 
or 6 for $5. 

No. 20—Tiger Eye Cameos. A 
bright golden eye flickers 
across rich brown; bold gladi- 
ator head; 12” x 14” and 





electric blue with fiery bril 


4mm rd.; great bargain. $2.85 





, NOTE: Your order is your or 2 for 3.25 

liance. 5mm rd. $1.35 ea complete cost! We pay No. 18—Carnelian Cameos. 
No. 67—Rhodolite Garnet. In postage; and taxes, when Unique, translucent, glossy; 
triguing orangey-pink-red, 3 to they apply, are included. beautifully carved, helmeted 


larger. Now only $1.75 ea.; 





gladiators, 12” x14. $2.00 





per doz. 


RARE NATURAL MATERIALS 
No. 228—Elephant Ivory. Sound and seasoned, in 
pieces, slabs, rods and sections. From 1°’ blocks 
to 6" chunks. Mixed lot, $4.50 per Ib.; or V4 Ib 
(mostly small pieces) for $1.75. 

No. WI—Rare Exotic Woods. Ebony, lignum vitae, 
coco bolo, rosewood, grenadilla. Dense, colorful, 
close-grained tropical woods that take a velvety 
polish. Asstd. lot slabs and pieces up to 3x6", 
$1.75 per lb.; or 2 Ibs. for $3.00. 

No. Ni—Baroque Nacre Nuggets. Shimmering, 
pearly, precious-looking, center hole for easy 
mounting; Mixed '/2"' to 1’, $1.25 per doz. 

No. 271—Stag Horn Crowns. The strange bifur 
cated base from which two cut-off branches | to 
2" thick, rise and spread 3 to 4’. Carve them, 
slice them into dozens of buttons, free-forms, sec 
tions, insulators, etc.; or use as handles, coat 
hooks, etc. Works easily, polishes beautifully 


$1.50 ea 
CURIOSA 


No. 22—Ancient East Indian Coins. Bronze, be 
tween 400 and 900 years old. Irregular, with 
tantalizing, raised designs; primitive and beau 
tiful; ¥e’’ to 34° diam., $2.00 ea. 





BONUS: With orders of $5.00 or more, you 
get free 3 profusely illustrated articles 
on jewelry making and gems 











No. 267—Ivory Skulls. Hand carved and primi- 
tive, like African fetish objects. Full-face skull 
with flat back for easy setting, or tiny holes in 
eye sockets may be used for sewing, riveting or 
wiring. Make extraordinary earrings, cuff-links, 
buttons, etc. Good 2 x 4’, time mellowed ivory 
Incredibly priced but act quickly, only 65¢ 
ec.; 6 for $3.50 

Same, but a trifle smaller, 2 for $1.00 





ea.; 12’ x 16", $2.50 ea. 





All orders filled and shipped on day of 
arrival . . . No waiting!! 











RARE ROUGH 


No. 232—Watermelon Tourmaline. Each glittering 
crystal chunk distinctly shows both green and 
red in same piece; 34" to 1%" long, and thick 
too. Collectors items, or cut a beautiful cabochon. 


Each $3.50. 


No. 258—Rutillated Quartz. Bright irregular 
chunks, full of glinting, golden or black needles 
Makes an imposing, big cabochon, or set them 
in the raw. $2.00 ea. 


No. 111A—Aquamarine. Beautiful green-blue; 
each piece well over 1'' and very fat. Make a 
gorgeous big cabochon, or set ‘‘as is’ . some 
good enough for faceting. $4.00 ea. 


NOW SOME FINE CABOCHONS 


No. 48—Indian Emeralds. Genuine; translucent 
soft green; really attractive. Round and oval '"’ 
to 3e’’. $3.75 ea. 
No. 60—Garnets. Deep red pyropes from India 
Luscious cabs, 5mm rd. Sale. $1.35 ea. 
Quantities are really limited, so order now. 
Remember, unless you are completely delighted, 
any or all items may be returned for refund or 
exchange. Latest Price Lists free. 


SAM KRAMER 


Dept. E 
29 WEST 8TH ST. 
NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 
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by Prof. Leonard Weis, head of the geol- 


ogy department at Coe College, Cedar 


Rapids, Iowa 


MINNESOTA MINERAL CLUB on 
April 11 held its ninth Annual Gem and 
Mineral Show at Coffman Union Hall in 
Minneapolis. On display were gems, min- 
well 


erals, fossils and meteorites. It 


was 
attended by the public. 

CHICAGO ROCKS AND MINERAL 
SOCIETY on April 10 heard Dr. Ben Hur 
Wilson lecture on ‘The Earth as a Planet.” 
Dr. Wilson, the Earth 
Science Digest, a past president of the 
American Federation of Mineralogical and 


who is editor of 


Geological Societies and a former instruct- 
or of geology at the Joliet Junior College, 
is an authority on the subject 


NEWS OF OTHER SOCIETIES 

NATRONA COUNTY ROCK. 
HOUND CLUB will sponsor the Wy- 
oming Gem and Mineral Show to be held 
June 4-6 at Casper, Wyo. The show will 
cover all forms of rockhound activities and 
the exhibits will feature polished gems, 
artifacts. 

Casper, Wyo., is in the midst of wonder 
ful rock hunting territory in the heart of 
the Rockies. NCRH has promised to tell 
interested visitors where to look for these 
rocks. 

REX YOUNG SOCIETY OF ROCK 
HOUNDS (Torrington, Wyo.) is enjoy- 
ing a series of seven lectures by Dr. Allen 


minerals, fossils and Indian 


Shaw, an invertebrate paleontologist from 
the University of Wyoming. Practical ge- 
ology is the general subject of these lec- 
tures 

The society meets the first Wednesday 
evening of each month at the University 
of Wyoming. Visitors are welcome. 

HUMBOLDT GEM AND MINERAL 
SOCIETY has taken out a group insurance 
policy to provide benefits to members who 
are injured on field trips or other activities 
sponsored by the society. 

BLUE MOUNTAIN GEM CLUB is 
currently displaying at both the Public 


Library and Clark's Stationery store in La 
Grande, Ore. Featured at the library is a 
rough rock, a slab from the rock and a 
finished cabochon from the slab. The ex 
hibit at Clark's Stationery includes “‘pic- 
ture’ cabochons, obsidian arrow heads, a 
25-pound piece of jade and scenic Egyptian 
desert rock. 

OKLAHOMA MINERAL AND GEM 
SOCIETY recently held a rockhound quiz 
Alvin Markwell 


contestant answered his 


program with acting as 


emcee. If a first 
question correctly, he was aw arded a small 
quartz crystal. With each succeeding cor- 
rect answer, he was permitted to exchange 
his crystal for a larger one, but if he 
missed a question he lost possession of the 
crystal previously acquired. No contestant 
was permitted to leave empty handed, 
however, and everybody had fun 


WASATCH GEM SOCIETY recently 
heard Buford Thomas of the Indian Trad- 
ing Post give an informative talk on “In 
dian Jewelry and Silversmithing.”’ 

WGS meets the third Tuesday of each 
month at Fairmont Park Clubhouse, 2361 
S. 9th St., Salt Lake City, Utah 


are welcome. 


OREGON AGATE AND MINERAL 
SOCIETY is cooperating with the Oregon 


Visitors 


State Department of Geology in the com- 
pilation of a fossil leaf map of western 
Oregon. Each member has been requested 
to report the exact location of occurrences 
of fossil leaves of which they may know. 


COLORADO MINERAL SOCIETY re- 


cently heard an engrossing lecture on 
“Precious Opal, its Romance and Lore,” 
by Mrs. M. H. Ziegler. On display was the 
magnificent collection of cut opals belong 
ing to Mrs. Ziegler’s father-in-law, Dr 


Victor Ziegler, a famous geologist 
MINERALOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA held Min- 


eral Symposium on March 14 at Marion, 


its second 


Penn. All phases of the earth sciences were 
represented in the exhibits. Also on display 
were fine examples of lapidary art. The 
Symposium was attended by 550 people 
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IN MILWAUKEE... 
JUNE 24-25-26 COME AND GET ACQUAINTED 
a , 
1 Let me demonstrate to you some 
of the Willems products which 
{ have made your gem cutting so 
‘ ‘ much easier, more professional 
in quality, and much more eco- 
S > nomieal. 
: Willems Faceting Device 
Willems Standrod 
ea Willems Lap Scorer 
a Diamond charged Laps 
td Metal Polishing Laps 
= Willems Cabmounts 
4 Rockmarkers 
. Willems Kodachrome Slides 
Rolf’s Gem Viewer 
rly 
d- FINE BOOKS — Rare Old Volumes which are Hard-to-Get 
- GEMSTONES — Cabochons, mounted and unmounted 
Faceted stones, some good bargains 
ch , Opals, black, semi-black, fire, white 
61 , Ete.. ete., ete. 
Ors 
AL. The 
ron 
m- W Portable , 
~ ’ : pan 
em kaceting Unit 3 
ted oO 
ces The first real portable unit for 
Ow. ; the amateur at a price he can 
re. afford. Complete in all details. | 
on Nothing further to buy except 
i the stone you want to cut. 
the ON DISPLAY and | 
ng : 
Dr in OPERATION 
OF e 7 ~ 
Min- J. DANIEL WILLEMS 
rion, ; 
were Chicago 90 
play { 
The 
le eee ” ee ee ee a 
io. 6 
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SAN DIEGO LAPIDARY SOCIETY 
recently made a three-day field trip to the 
Tumco area, located near Ogilby, Calif 
for petrified palm and tule, ribbon agate 
and bloodstone. The best find, a piece ot 
petrified palm root as large as a man’s 
head, was made by Zee Pegram, original 
discoverer of the Tumco hunting area 

DELVERS GEM AND MINERAL SO 
CIETY at its March meeting heard Mrs 
Dorothy Craig, president of the California 
Federation of Mineralogical Societies 
speak on ‘Gold in the Mother Lode 

In lieu of its March field trip, DG&MS 
on March 29-31 attended the California 
Federation Convention at Indio, Calif 

COLUMBIAN GEOLOGICAL SOCI 
ETY (Spokane, Wash.) on April 1 held 
an open house at the Finc h Arboretum 
CGS members and two guest clubs, North 
Idaho Mineral Club and Inland Empir 
Rockhounds, 


arrowheads, 


displayed 24 exhibits of 


fossils, minerals, fluorescent 
rocks, and polished slabs and cabochons 
Colored slides were also shown 

CLUB OFFICERS PLEASE NOTE 

Your Cooperation Soli ited 

* Societies are urged end re ports of 
heir activities to this department, c/o Bes 
nice Wienrank. 4717 N. Winthrop Ave 
hicago, Wllinoi Will all Club Bulletin 
cee personally that our Club 
Wale thre iy mailing list 


promptly. 


HONOR ROLL 
The Earth Science Digest salutes the fol 
lowing societies for these contributions to 
schools, hospitals and museums 
CENTRAL IOWA MINERAL 
ETY local 


sentations of 


SOCI 


lectures to schools and pre 


mineral specimens to. start 
student collections 
HUMBOLDT GEM 
SOCIETY donation of mineral 
mens to the Eureka Museum 
MICHIGAN MINERALOGICAL SO 
CIETY 
worth of 
Cranbrook 


AND MINERAI 


Spec 1- 


donation of several thousand dol 


lars mineral specimens to the 


Institute of Science 
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NEBRASKA MINERAL 
CLUB 
for a permanent display to the University 
of Nebraska. 

SAN DIEGO LAPIDARY SOCIETY 


instruction in the art of lapidary and 


AND GEM 


donation of polished cabochons 


donation of gem materials to patients in 
the San Diego Naval Hospital 


SANTA FE GEM AND MINERAI 
CLUB—donation of a handmade cabinet 


for displaying rocks to the Santa Fe, New 
Mexico Chamber of Commerce 


WISCONSIN GEOLOGICAL SOCII 


TY—donation of fossils from Wisconsin 
from the Ordovician, Devonian and Silur 
ian periods to the British Museums of 


Natural History; presentation to the Mil 
waukee Public Library and all colleges in 


subscriptions to 


three-year 


Scvence Di ge tf 


Wisconsin of 


the Eart 


RECOMMENDED READINGS 

FROM SOCIETY BULLETINS 

Occurrence of Inter-Crystalline Sipun 
culoidea in Minerals,” by 
Howard, January issue of Sooner Rock 
gist. A delightful take-off on Agate Pete's 
Agate Eaters.”’ 

“Black Hills Region,” by Harriet Lul 
ling, March issue of Rock Ruastlers Neu 
A guide to the highlights of the Black Hills 
Region 


Gem Domer 


R. Van 


sue of the Evansville New slettes 


March ts 
Man has 


long speculated on how these odd rock 


‘Geodes.”’ by Scyoc, 


specimens were formed; Mr. Van Scyo 

presents some interesting conclusions 
‘Fossil Thoughts,” by George Ashley 

March issue of the Keystone Newslettes 


refutes the idea that ‘fossils are the con 


centrated essence of senile uselessness 
Cleaning Crystal Specimens,” by A. I 
McGuiness, February 


Rockhound. For a sparkling 


issue of the Oregon 


4 


rystal colle 


tion, follow Mr. McGuiness’ Instructions 

Pyrite and Marcasite at Oshkosh and 
Racine,” by James Montague, March issu 
of the Trilobite. A detailed and authora 


tive discussion of pyrite and marcasite¢ 


t 
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HILLOUIST GEM-MASTER 


SAWS! GRINDS! 
SANDS! BUFFS! 
Everything 
cluded except 
motor. Uses all 
Hillquist acces 
sories. ideal for 
beginners Only 
$42.50 complete 























The “Cadillac” of trim sows Excly 
—~_Sve “up-and-down” 
—“ arbor No-splash 





Precision rock 
clamp and guide 
we with 8° 

blode, $62.50 











ot high 
speed and saws 
discs up to 1'> 
Exclusive ramrod 
action prevents 
core plugging 
Fully automatic 


Only $62.50 complete with 3 
index plates. You can cut any 
faceted form quickly and 
easily The equal 
of faceters 


— 


costing twice 









the price 















, | 
HILLQUIST DIAMOKD SAWS capacity and lifetione | 
- —¢ 
cooly ome Hg _ a a. Brain” automatic feed 
You'll swear by ‘em, not et ‘em! _for above $46.35. 























fessionals or ony? 
smooth sanding At 








12” bench model, $72 
16” floor model, $110 
20” floor model, $155 
Real rockhounds sows |) 
favored for their big || 























> 
construction. “Magic- | 

















Before you buy any lapidary 
plastic guards equipment - send for our b 


FREE CATALOG! 


FULL OF HELPFUL LAPIDARY 
INFORMATION - 


LAPIDARY EQUIP. CO. 


1545 W. 49 $1. SEATTLE 7, WASH 


SIND NOW TO 


The most populor drum ~ . 
sander mode Patented 
“quick-lock’ screw mokes 
it easy to change sanding ~ 
cloth. Two sizes (2° x7" —$7) ¥ 
(3x7 










up toa 10° saw Sows, grinds, 
sands, polishes, laps, facets, 
cuts spheres — does every 
thing ond does it better 
Thovands in use S 
Everything included an ¥ 
except motor hy 


ot $122.50 




















MORE FOR 
YOUR MONEY 


THE QUALITY OF ALL STANDARD 
CHARGED DIAMOND SAWS HAS 
NOW BEEN INCREASED TO THAT 
OF THE FORMER SUPER-CHARGED 
BLADE. 


This new saw is being made under an 
improved manufacturing process insuring 
greater speed, smoother cutting and longer 
life 


Sold through Dealers or by direct 
return mail service. 


tf in. §$ 6.50 12 in. $16.40 
5 in. 7.50 12 in. H.D. 18.30 
6 in. 7.90 14 in. 20.40 
7 in. 9.10 14 in. H.D. 24.20 
8 in. 10.40 16 in. 28.70 
10 in 13.65 


STATE ARBOR HOLE SIZE 
25% Deposit Required on All C.O.D. Orders 


Frederick S. Young 


Since 1934 
3207 N. E. llth Ave. 





PORTLAND 12 OREGON 








TWO BAROQUE GEM BARGAINS 


1. Highest professional quality mixture 
of select baroque gems for making neck 
laces, earrings and bracelets. Contains 
Lake Superior, Mexican and Sweet 
water agates, thomsonites, wonder 
stone, buddstone, petrified wood and 
rhodonite. Average size one inch. $12 a 
pound 


Bracelet sets of precious baroques, 
your choice one each aquamarine, mot 
ganite, amethyst, rutilated and _ rose 
quartz, citrine, yellow, blue and dark 
topaz. Highest quality and polish and in 
balanced sizes. Order 5, 7 or 9 in small, 
medium or large at $1, $1.50 and $2 a 
stone. Chain, clasp, tips and special gem 
cement—all you need to make a bracelet 

at $3.75 gold filled, $3.25 sterling silver 


Cement has special pinpoint applicator 


CRAFT GUILD 


630 Greenleaf Ave. Wilmette, Hl. 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISI 





N G 


Rate: Six Cents per word, per issue. Minimum, $1.00, payable in advance. No proofs 
or copies for checking are furnished. Introductory words wiil appear in CAPITALS. 
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TEXAS AGATES & WOOD, 25 Ibs. for $10.00 
Mixed assortment of Texas Agates. All choice 
materials, mostly 
bands. Ideal for beginners 

Add Fed. tax. Good material, priced 

Order now. RIO GRANDE 
1620 Dikane, Laredo, Tex. 


and brown. No 
F.O.B 


red, yellow 

Laredo, 
Texas 
low, guaranteed 
TRADING CO., 
Tex 

BOOKS FOR COLLECTORS AND LAPIDAR 
IES—-Gem Trail Journal for your field trips, 
$2.00; Indian Silversmithing, an _ excellent 
work for lapidaries, $4.75; Dake’s Gem Cut 
ting, $2.00; English’s Getting Acquainted 
With Minerals, $5.00; Dana-Hurlbut’s Min 
erals and How to Study Them, $3.90. Ask 
for other titles. PAUL VANDEREIKE, Route 
2, Box 1168, Vista, Calif 


U. S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY BULLETINS, 
other publications, back numbers bought and 


sold. Also files of periodicals. J. S. CANNER 
& Co., Inc., Boston 19, Mass 
W ANTED—Carved cameo portraits of known 


persons. Send description, size, material, price 
WILLEMS, Box 1515, Chicago 90 


WANTED—Will pay $1.00 each for copies ot 
Earth Science Digest of August 1946, Septem 
ber 1946, March 1947; 50¢ each for October 
1946, and December 1946; Sept.-Oct. 1947; 
and January 1949. EARTH SCIENCE DI 


GEST, Box 1357, Chicago 90 

MINERAL COLLECTION FOR SALI 00 
Specimens, some fossils and  fluorescents, 
$50.00 GUILD. 630 Greenleaf Ave. Wil 
mette, Ill 

CALIFORNIA RHODONITE Choice pink 


effects, 75 
Postage Ex 


with black inclusions for 
lb. Agatized whale 


tra. New and 


picture 
bone, SOc Ib 

lapidary equipment list 
‘How to 
guaranteed 
1923 Empire, Bur 


us¢ d 


free. Practical instructions by mail 
Cut Gems $1.00. Satistaction 


LEE DEWING, Rockcraft, 


bank 7, Calif 

SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES rough and cut. Ad 
vertiser offers GARNET, BLOODSTONE, 
MOSS AGATE, AVENTURINE, MOON 


STONE, LAPIS LAZULI, BANDED AGATE, 
CORNELIAN and WHITE CRYSTAL. In 


terested parties contact M. VISHWESWAR, 
Post-Box 3586, Bombay 4, India 
BASIC LAPIDARY PROCESSES, a series of 


four splendid articles by a recognized expert, 


in four issues of Earth Science Digest, for 
March — May Tuly Sept. 1953. All four 
$1.35 while they last. EARTH SCIENCI 
DIGEST, Box 1357, Chicago 90 

a4 


WORLD FAMED 
scribed, with two 
issue of Earth 
issue. While 
SCIENCE 


JADE WINDOW, fully de 
illustrations, in Nov. 1952 
Science Digest. This is rare 

they last 35¢« each EARTH 

DIGEST, Box 1357, Chicago 90 


METEORITES OF XIQUIPILCO, 12 pages of 


fascinating reading with eight illustrations, by 


an eminent author and authority. A rare issue 
While they last 35¢ EARTH SCIENCI 
DIGEST, Box 1357, Chicago 90 


SANDING PLATES—lIdeal for polishing 
stones, metal, wood and plastics. 67%” plates 
Vg” plywood with 
220 grit sanding dis« 
sponge will give you a better polish on ir 
regular pieces. 6-inch, $1.00; 8-inch, $1.25 
12-inch, $1.50. HASTINGS TYPEWRITER 
CO., 518 W. 3rd St., Hastings, Nebr 


rubber sponge and duro 
This excellent rubber 


RADIO-ACTIVE PHOTOS 
(Continued from Page 36) 

not give off all three forms of ray energy 
Therefore the longer a material is left to 
expose film, the brighter the image on the 
tilm should be. No camera is needed and 
no other equipment ts used in taking radio 
pictures 

Pitchblende will give the best results, for 
it is strongest in uranium and 


Also 


thorite, tor 


content of 
hence, radiation 


tite, 


stronger In Carno 


autinite, monazite sand. 


nernite and a few other minerals are known 


to give photographic results. 

Although this is not a standard test for 
the determination of radioactivity for min 
erals, it has been used and will give satis 
factory results 


We are well aware that we have scarcely 


scratched the surface of the subject of 


radiochemistry in this short discussion, bur 


for those who may have been stimulated 


by this article, and desire more information 


than here given, we would recommend 


the following list of references 
Atomic En 


l Constructive Uses of 


ergy—S. C. Rothmann 


2. One World or None—N. Bohr & 
A. H. Compton 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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3. The Atomic Story—J. W. Campbell 
i. Radioactivity and Nuclear Physics 
J. M. Cork 


5. Cosmic Rays—L. Janossy 

6 Explaining the Atom—S. Hecht 
The Nature of the Atom—L. Meit- 
ner 

8. Radiology Physics—J. K. Robertson 


9. The Atom—G. Thomson 
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GORGEOUS 


Color Slides 


| have been taking colored, 35mm slides of my 
agate collection. is collection won the GOLD 
CUP at the Northwest Federation Convention at 
Caldwell, Idaho, in 1952. These slides show the 
details of these prize wining agates in true color. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Send me ONE DOLLAR for four 


gorgeous slides and circular. 
Perfect color slides of PLUME and 
SAGENITE agate. 
Luhr Jensen 
YACHATS OREGON 








CALIFORNIA 
HOUSE of ROCKS 


Lapidary Supplies 
Cutting Material 
Mountings 
Mineralights 


Send for FREE price lists 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


16208 S$. Clark Belifiower, 
Ave. oy Calif. 
ave 











From the vein that produced the 
famous $1000.00 agate 
Slabs (only) of delicate and lovely red, red and 
black and carnelian plume in breath-taking pat- 


terns $1.00 sq. in 
Variegated plume slabs—colorful as a flower- 
bed 75¢ sq. in. 


(The larger the slab the finer the pattern). 
Red plume with golden moss — 
outstanding! $1.00 sq. in. 
Mossy jasp-agate in a riot of colors 
$2.00 Ib., 3 Ibs. $5.00 
Emerald green moss agate, siabs only, very fine 
; Se sq. in. 
Hampton Wood—aogatized, greens and reds 
50c Ib. 
Wascoite—Agatized, banded, ancient lake bed 
deposit, many types ond in a variety of 
colors 75¢ |b. 
Obsidian from the famous Glass Buttes. No- 
where else in the world is such a richly col- 
ered volcanic glass found. We offer this in- 
creasingly popular gem and sphere material 
at lowest prices anywhere. 

Golden sheen in variety; silver sheen; striped 
red and black, mottled; all black, and topaz 
types, field run @ 35c per lb. Selected, fracture- 
free pieces, all varieties, for spheres up to 6 
inches in diameter 75¢ tb. 

In 100 Ib. lots 25¢ per Ib. Postage on all 
rough material required. Slabs prepaid 

Send for price list — come see us. 


Chet & Marge Springer 
862 Roosevelt Ave. (south end of town) 
Bend, Oregon 
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VIRGINIA MINERALS AND ROCKS— 
Richard V. Dietrich, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, 75 cents. 

This elementary guide to the diverse 
mineral resources of Virginia is written by 
an associate professor at Virginia Poly- 
technic institute for the use of high school 
pupils, unique study groups, and tourists 
interested in rocks. After some words on 
the interest and methods of collecting min- 
erals, it describes properties of minerals, 
and some common species, properties and 
forms of rocks, gem occurrences in Vir 
ginia, the State’s commercial minerals, and 
finally lists mineral localities by counties 
The pamphlet is not a satisfactory guide 
to the collector, as detailed locality infor- 
mation is not given, neither is an exhaus- 
tive bibliography included, but it is an 
printed and _ illustrated 


attractive, well 


guide for those with a casual interest in 


McF. 


the subject. 


GRAVEL GOLD 
rar, Strauss and Young, Inc., 
N. Y. 

While moping around and snow-bound 
in Indian Hills, Colo., last winter I ran 
book called Gold” by 
Harriett H. Carr and published by Farrar, 
Strauss and Young, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave.. 
New York. In about five minutes the clock 


Harriett H. Carr, Far 


New York, 


across a “Gravel 


had turned back to the days of the strug 
gling Fifty-Niners in a little mining camp 
of Denver City, with its wide Open gam 
bling halls, its wild reckless gold seekers 
and all the glamour and primitive sur 
roundings of the gold-rush towns 
Rumors of gold strikes, stampeding men 
with their guns strapped to their belts and 
their pouches filled with dust and nuggets 
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filled its pages. This is a fascinating novel 
that you can’t put down until the last shot 
is fired or someone gently but firmly takes 
you by the hand and steers you back to 
the present hysteria of the Atomic Age 
Try this book if you don’t believe me. 


W.H.A 


AMERICA MOUNTAIN Pikes Peak 
and the Pike's Peak region—Richard M 
Pearl. 30 pgs. Postpaid 50c. Mineral Book 
Company, Box 183, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 

Although Pikes Peak is one of the best- 
known mountains and leading travel attrac 
tions in the country, this is the first publi- 
cation of its kind dealing with both the 
natural and human history, as well as the 
scenic attractions of the Pikes Peak Region 
Minerals, rocks, and geology are included, 
and the booklet should be a must for any- 
one visiting the Colorado Rockies 

Splendidly illustrated, the author's wife 
has collaborated with him in the prepara 
tion of the drawings, which add much not 
only to the enjoyment of the text, but to 


B.H. W 


its understanding as well 


RECORD OF THE ROCKS—Horace G 
Richards, Ronold Co., New York 
Here is a new and exciting book relating 
‘The Geological History of Eastern North 


Press 


America” written by Horace G. Richards, 
Lecturer in Geology at the University of 
Pennsylvania, which immediately com 
mands the attention of the reader 

There are many books on this subject 
which tell the story of the phenomena of 
the earth’s crust based on geological for- 
mations, strata, fossils, etc., and they are 
all very interesting and informative. 
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This book however, has managed to 
cover such a wide scope and variety of sub- 
jects that it could be used as a reference or 
text book for almost any specialized sub 
ject in the Earth Sciences. 

Do you want to find out how the experts 
think the earth originated? Is there some- 
thing you want to know about the Appala- 
chian Mountains? This well illustrated 
book will give both professional Geologists 
and amateur rock-hounds a clear account of 
such subjects and the development of the 
physical world with special attention to the 
geological history of eastern North Ameri- 
ca where the author has incorporated the 
results of his own extensive research. If a 
person had read no other book on this sub- 
ject he could talk with authority after a 
careful study of this one. W.H. A. 
SKETCHES OF IDAHO GEOLOGY 
Professor Edward Rhodenbaugh. 250 pp. 
Caxton Press, 1302 Hays St., Boise, Idaho. 
$5.00. (Discount to Schools and Librar- 
ies ) 


Have you seen a copy of Sketches of 


Idaho Geology, a new book written by 
Professor Edward Rhodenbaugh, formerly 
at Idaho State College? If you do not own 
a cOpy you are missing something and your 
family is likewise deprived if you have 
children of high school or college age. 

This book is authentic from a factual 
standpoint and what is equally important, 
it is easy to read. Its 250 pages are full of 
photographic illustrations and the author's 
own drawings, also there are maps and 
charts. 

(Continued to Page 48) 





We import all kinds of rough minerals 
for semi-precious stone manufacturing. 
We carry a very large stock. 

Orders are executed the same day as 
received. 1954 catalog sold at 30c per 
copy. 


A. G. PARSER, INC. 


15 West 44th St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 2-6036 
MUrray Hill 2-6037 








GEMS A-PLENTY 
BEAUTIFUL BAROQUE GEMS, tumbled and 
highly polished from a large variety of gemstone 
and crystals from all over the world. For $10.00 
we will send a pound (about 100 stones) of our 
hand picked DeLuxe assortment. No sale undet 
me poune 
We will send you prepaid our 10 pound selection 
f top grade cutting material, including at least 
10 types of gemstones, for $7.00. 
Dealers write for low wholesale prices on baroque 
tumble polished gems and gemstone in the rough 

Satisfaction Guaranteed on Every Sale 


SAN FERNANDO 
VALLEY ROCK SHOP 
6329 Lindley Avenue 

Reseda, California 














Highland Park, Frantom, Nelson, Rock's, Felk- 
er, B & |I, and Allen Lapidary Equipment. 
Saw blades, grinding wheels, abrasives, 
polishes. Sterling Silver sheet and wire. Hand 
tools for silversmithing. Textbooks from o 
dozen Publishers. Covering:—Mineralogy, Ge- 
ology, Physical Geography, Mining, Jewelry 
Making and Repairs, Etc. Write for catalog 


Gem Cutters Supply 
9th and Keo Way 
Des Moines 14,lowa 
On City Route, Highway 6 














SPECIMENS: 


Blue Kyanite in Quartz, 


Good crystals $2.50 to $5.00 
Blue-Purple Fluorite 
Crystalline $2.00 


Celestite Geodes 
with excellent 
pink and white crystals... $2.50 to $5.00 


CAB & FACETING MATERIAL 
Blue-White Topaz and Bery| 
Adularia — Peridot 


Write for prices 


Southwest Developers 
Box 881 


Abilene, Texas 
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Just scan these provocative chapter head 


Ings: 
1. The Face of Idaho Has to do with 
the Physiographic Provinces and Sections 


in our State. This chapter will surprise you 


2. Weather Has its Way with Rocks 
From solid rocks to crumbled sediments 
3. Earth on the Move Mass movements 


of loose mantle or sediments 


i. Rivers that go Down to the Sea.—Our 


streams; what they do and how 
5. Waters Under the Our hidden 


wealth underground 


Earth 


of precious water. 


6. Glaciers in Idaho These formerly 
carved our mountain scenery and left a 
legacy of marvelous lakes 

Work of the Winds Their gift 


Our picturesque dunes and our inexhaust 


ible volcanic soils 


8. Volcanoes and Lava Flows.—-From very 


ancient to quite recent in age 


10. Earth's Crust—lIts Structure and De 
formations.—Why and how of our moun 
tains 

These are the individuals and groups 
that have thus far been interested: Civil 


and mining engineers, officials of water and 
ration teachers of 

Boy “rock 
mineral clubs, prospectors and students 
fact 


structure 


Irrig companies, Reopra- 


Scouts hounds” in 


phy, 
and 


high schools 


gem 


in 
the 
and makeup of our old Earth, our home 


and colleges any- 


one who is curious about 


SANTA FE MINES URANIUM 
The 


properties owned by the Santa Fe Railroad 


discovery of rich uranium ores on 


several years ago, created wide publicity 


and considerable excitement locally near 
Grants, New Mexico. 
The Haystack Mountain Development 


Company, a wholly owned subsidiary of 


the railroad, was formed to exploit the dis 


























9. Rocks of Idaho.__Modes of classifying covery, and it is expected that a profit will 
them and their various origins be shown in its operation in 1954 
4 
mms'sie, FAMOUS GERMAN 
y ) Oy, Vi hal 
ee B Hie I 
- noe ne 
Only 2 Blocks East and Blocks North of the Auditorium 
1037-41 North 3rd Street 
48 May, 1954 — Vol. 7, No. 6 








WE WELCOME YOU TO THE 


( \*e 
| Wisconsi, 


Your Convention 
Hoadquartenrs 


“Make Your Reservations Now” 





Best for Rest 





Finest in Food 





720 North 3rd Street 


Jack Goodwin—Manager 


Milwaukee 3, Wis. 











W. ' e fo 
Whbva u hes 


Midwest Federation Rock Hounds 


Remember 
The Best German Cooking 


at 


THE SCHWABENHOF 


2042 North Twelfth Street 




















TAKE YOUR CAR ACROSS 
LAKE MICHIGAN 


SAVE 240 MILES OF CROWDED HIGHWAYS 
BRIDGE U. S. HIGHWAY 16 BETWEEN 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. and MUSKEGON, MICH. 
5.5. MILWAUKEE CLIPPER 


SAILINGS 


RELAX! 


Enjoy This Wonderful 
Six-Hour Cruise 
enroute. The Luxurious 
CLIPPER offers you: 
Comfortable Lounges 

and Decks 
Fine Food and 
Refreshments at 
Popular Prices 
Bedrooms... 
Airconditioned 





Dence Orchestra, 
of Movies, Television, 

Deck Gomes, 
Supervised 
Children's 

sees : The sleek 361-ft. all-steel, modern Clip- 

per is of American registry — radar 

equipped — ship to shore phone — oil- 

fueled — no soot, no cinders! Capac- 

ity, 900 passengers; 120 autos. For 

illustrated folder, reservations 

and tickets, contact your 

m AAA Club or THE CLIP- 

PER LINE, Wisconsin _& 

Michigan Steamship Co. 


TICKET OFFICES AND DOCKS: amt 
Milwaukee, Wis.—601 E. Erie St.—Tel. BRoadway 1-7905 
Muskegon, Mich The Mart Tel. 2-2665 ail 


OTHER TICKET OFFICES: MILI 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Hotel Lafayette Lobby—Tel. WA. 7245 5.5; 
Cleveland, O.—609 Perry Payne Bldg.—Tel. MA. 1-1525 
Detroit, Mich 1227 Washington Blvd Tel. WO. 3-3095 
Grand Rapids, Mich.—105 Lyon St., N.W.—Tel. 9-3479 Ll 1,~4 


Lansing, Mich 105A $ Washington Tel 2-0739 
Madison, Wis.—22 S. Carroll St.—Tel. 6-6871 
Minneapolis, Minn.—722 2nd Ave., S.—Tel BR. 8427 
Port Huron, Mich.—1225 Military St.—Tel. 2-1474 


Rochester, Minn.—Hotel Kahler Bldg.—Tel. 2-2144 











